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TROCADERO, 


FIRST VIEW OF THE 
By F. A 
“7 HE first impulse of the American 


visitor to the Paris Exposition of 
1900 is to institute a comparison between 
it and Exhibition of 1893 
he finds in its main 
and 


the Columbian 
at Chicago: but what 


features is a contrast not a resem- 


blance. The comparison can hardly be 
fair to either great enterprise, because all 


the circumstances and conditions 


different. 


are so 


At Chicago the managers were able to go 
out of the crowded city and find an ample 


FROM THE PILLARS OF 








THE EIFFEL TOWER, 


EXPOSITION OF 1900. 
KIDDER. 
space for the execution of a harmonious 


design upon an unobstructed area, with a 
lake-front; and with a well- 


chosen body of architects and artists they 


magnificent 


worked together to produce the splendid 
effect which still lives in the memory of 
every visitor. The great White City, with 
the beautiful let into it from the 
lake, with the artistic splendor of its Court 
of Honor, with 
perspective, and the harmonious grouping 


lagoon 
its noble vistas and grand 


of structures in their infinitely varied de- 
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SCENE OF THE ACCIDENT OF APRIL 29TH, 


tails, was in itself a colossal work of art, 
worth a visit from the ends of the earth to 
behold. 

But in Paris there was a_ different 
problem to deal with, and it was a necessity 
of the situation that the Exposition should 
be in the midst of the city, utilizing the 
public spaces—on both sides of the Seine 
—of the Champs Elysées and the Champ 
de Mars, and the banks of the stream be- 





AND GLIMPSE OF THE CELESTIAL GLOBE. 


tween these rather widely separated parks. 
The available area, broken as it was into 
two sections, practically invisible to each 
other on account of a bend in the river, 
was scarcely half so large as the one broad 
space in Jackson Park, and upon its 
borders on all sides intruded the hetero- 
geneous structures of the city itself. There 
was little chance for symmetry of arrange- 
ment and harmonious lines, for  well- 
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MURAL PAINTING 


designed perspective and attractive vistas, 


and there was imperative 
crowding and huddling together the great 
number and variety of buildings demanded 
for a representation of the peoples and the 
arts and industries of the world. 

Possibly the best was not made of a 
difficult situation, but the main attraction 


necessity 


for 


REPRESENTING FRENCH COLONIES. 


of the Exposition will not be its external 
aspect, but the infinite variety of its details 
and the multitudinous array of the produc- 
tions of the earth and of its inhabitants, 
which picture the world at the close of 
its most wonderful century as no attempt 
was ever made to picture it before. There 
are, however, two general views within the 
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limits of the Exposition grounds which 
have their vistas and have treated 
with reference to perspective effect. The 
main entrance is from the Place de la 
Concorde by the much-criticized Porte 
Monumentale to the Champs Elysées sec- 
tion, where the two fine arts buildings 
and the horticultural ex- 
hibitions are situated. The 
art palaces are on either 
side of the Avenue Nic- 
II., leading to the 
new and splendid Bridge 
Alexander III.; and from 
the between them 
there is a view across that 
noble structure, through 
the Esplanade des Inval- 
ides, to the gilded dome 
of the Invalides itself at 
the farther end. The 
esplanade is narrowed by 
the white structures of the 
Exposition with which its 
sides are crowded, and the 
effect is 
fused by 


been 


olas 


Space 


somewhat 
the variety of 
lines and the many roofs, 


con- 
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and minarets which cut the sky. 
This section of the fair contains in a gen- 
eral way the more artistic products of 
human labor. 

Along the river from the Champs Elysées 
section to that of the Champ de Mars are 
the ‘‘palaces,’’ or pavilions, of the nations 
on one side, with the incongruous 
lines of their widely varying 
architecture, and on the other 
the streets of ‘‘Old Paris’’ repro- 
duced from the sixteenth cent- 
ury. The larger section, the chief 
scene of the Exposition of 1889, 
is, like the other, upon both 
sides of the river and retains the 
conspicuous and familiar features 
of the Trocadero Palace on the 
the Eiffel Tower 
on the other. Here is where we 
find the second vista and some 
attempt to create an impressive 
perspective, in spite of the strad- 
dling structure of Herr Eiffel 
through whose huge arches one 
must look to get the effect. The 


domes 


one side and 


view from the Trocadero is across 
the Jena Bridge, through the 
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Eiffel arches and between the larger 
buildings of the Exposition which line a 
broad esplanade in the Champ de Mars, 
to the artificial cascade of the Chateau 
d’Ean, which gives the vista an impressive 
termination. Here is 
the largest general view of the Exposition; 
but it is in its infinitely varied and ingen- 
iously arranged details that one has to find 
its chief interest. 

On the Trocadero side of this section are 
the colonial exhibits and the 
‘*streets’’ and ‘‘quarters’’ of the strange 


where one _ gets 


various 
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tion of the different nations of the earth, 
more than fifty of them having their 
characteristic displays, including products 
of the soil and of handicrafts, and exhibits 
of the people and their ways of life in their 
lands. To provide for these, and 
for the many special features of the vast 
and varied show, there are numerous small 
buildings, artistically contrived and ingen- 
iously fitted in among the larger structures, 
with an economy of space and a congruity 
of effect with the surroundings which are 
truly French. 


own 











LES 


BONSHOMMES GUILLAUME 


peoples of the earth, displaying their na- 
tive products and habits. Here, too, and 
with the rest on the Quai d'Orsay 
bank of the Seine, is the national pavilion 
of Russia. On the other side, between the 
Eiffel Tower and the Chateau d’Eau, are 
most of the larger buildings for the display 
of the utilitarian and 
collections of the products of nature and 
the handiwork of man—those of agricult- 
ure, mining, manufacturing, et cetera. 
The strong feature of the Paris Exposi- 
tion is the completeness of the representa- 


not 


more instructive 


-ONE OF 


THE SIDE-ATTRACTIONS. 


There is nothing quite corresponding to 
the Midway Plaisance of fragrant memory, 
because there was no place for it; but scat- 
the Colonial 
nooks and 


Exhibitions, and 
corners in various 


tered about 
dispersed in 
parts of the 
than 
and those of a more outré character, while 


grounds, are more exotic side- 


shows were dreamed of at Chicago, 
there is in a building by itself a **con- 
tinuous performance’’ of the dances of all 
times and all nations. 

It is a matter of 


Americans that the 


pride to patriotic 
United States is more 
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largely represented at the Paris Exposition 
than any other nation foreign to France, 
and that it excels all others in the display 
of inventions and the products and appli- 
ances of the useful arts. In machinery 
and electrical appliances it is especially 
conspicuous. The American pavilion on 
the Seine, with its dome, has been much 
criticized, but it may be accepted as dis- 
tinctive of our architecture in its present 
stage of development. Americans are 
well and creditably represented in the De- 
partment of Fine Arts, and our artists are 
certain to take a high rank among those 
who will carry off the honors of competi- 
tion. Our exhibitors have shown charac- 
teristic enterprise and liberality in taking 
so large a share in the display, appreciating 
the opportunity of bringing the products 
and achievements of their country to the 
attention of the world. Our people also 
figure among the visitors in larger number 
than those of any other country than 
France. 

That in its general external aspect, and 
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the impression upon the mind of an artistic 
whole, the Paris Exposition is inferior to 
that of seven years ago on the Michigan 
shore, does not admit of doubt; but it is 
equally true that in variety of detail and 
completeness of display, as reflecting the 
condition and progress of mankind at the 
moment, that upon the banks of the Seine 
greatly excels anything that could have 
been done at Chicago. It is much easier 
to gather the nations and their handiwork 
at the heart of Europe than to draw them 
from all the ends of the earth to the center 
of the American continent. Hence, the 
older and more. distant lands, the countries 
of Europe and Asia, the corners of Africa 
and the islands of the Eastern seas, are more 
fully represented at Paris than they could 
be at Chicago; and the finer products of 
civilization are displayed in greater variety 
and with more completeness, if not in 
larger volume. The Paris Exposition of 
1900 is more a ‘*World’s Fair’’ than the 
Columbian Exhibition of 1893 could 
possibly be. 
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HENLEY WEEK. 


By MRs 
ENLEY’S is the premier rowing 
regatta of the world, and Henley 


Week—about the beginning of July, when 


oarsmen from Oxford and Cambridge and 
other universities meet to try their skill 
against each other on an _ oft-contested 


course—the focus of a brilliant series of 
aquatic pageants. 

At ordinary times, the town is merely a 
little British 


tween four and five 


neat bureh containing be- 


thousand souls, whose 
domiciles nestle comfortably beneath woody 
the immortally lovely 


hill-crests, beside 


Thames, here spanned by a_ graceful 
bridge of stone. To go there as a tourist 


visitor, is to stroll aimlessly through dead- 
the bridge 
watching the trial spins of crews always 
river, the 
manceuvers of a ladies’ eight—better still, 


alive streets, to hang over 


in practice on the perchance 


to float in canoe or punt along the unruffled 


reaches of the stream, between meadowed 


marges, or seek Nirvana beneath the arch 


BURTON HARRISON, 


of drooping trees. Apart from this mild 
diversion, there is really nothing in par- 
ticular to detain one at Henley at ‘‘off’’ 
If the trains back to town permit, 
little dinner to be eaten in 
the Red Lion. With- 
out perjuring myself, I dare swear they 


times. 
there is a nice 
the coffee-room of 


will serve you with oxtail soup; with whit- 
home in the atti- 
with 
and plain boiled 
spinach; with a fowl having his liver and 
with, 
finally, a cherry tart, or one of gooseber- 
ries; for drink, what will, from 
the behind lurk maidens fair, 
and soft of voice, and trim of figure, serene 
dear to the British 


ings voing to their last 


tude of 
butterless 


chasing their own tails; 


potatoes, 
gizzard tucked beneath either wing; 
and you 
bar which 
in that seat of custom 
heart ! 

Young American ladies, who carry note- 
fail in their to-be- 
expanded-at-home records the fact that 
inscribed upon a window of 

15 


books, do not to enter 


Shenstone 
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this hostelry his familiar lines concerning 
the traveler who ‘‘sighs to think he still 
has found his warmest welcome at an inn.”’ 
Those who, during Henley Week, in default 
of invitations to house-boat, college inclos- 
ure or club tent, try in vain to get even a 
cold cut and a salad from the Red Lion’s 
side-tables, may feel inclined to doubt its 
renown for hospitality. Then, coffee- 
room, corridors, private parlors, the street 
are a mass of struggling 
waiting their turn at 
though, truth be told, a better-tempered, 
jollier crowd the of 
nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum. 

The best way for the passing wayfarer 
in London to see the famous Henley show, 
is the simple one of taking train at Pad- 


outside, food- 


seekers, tables; 


never made best 


HENLEY WEEK. 


It may be pure imagination, but the 
young men and maidens one sees going 
down to Henley appear to possess this 
especial beauty more noticeably than in any 
other gathering in the British Isles. 

Add to their natural advantages, a per- 
fect riot of color in costumes—brilliant 
contrasts that will tone in with the 
verdure of an English rural background— 
and we have an adumbration of the feast 
of the eye to come. 

From whatever point of one is 
destined to see the races—whether from 
the deck of one of the smart house-boats 
ranged in blooming phalanx along the 
Bucks shore; whether from stand, or tow- 
path, summit of a coach, or lowly punt 
lined with gorgeous cushions—it is sure to 


cool 


view 











Photograph by Byron, 


dington, and immediately becoming an atom 
of the multicolored spectacle that for five 
hours is to bewilder and delight his senses. 
The station, the railway carriages of all 
classes, are jammed with figures typical of 
latter-day London at its best. One could 
never tire of studying, identifying, placing 
these in their rightful niches. 
Nor could satisfaction fail 
of the 
clear-cut 


in the survey 
the 
the splendid vigor of 


fresh-hued, resolute faces: 
features; 
form, common among such examples of 
young England on athletic pleasure bent. 
Among the women, the ‘*truly English’’ 
coloring vaunted by oldtime chroniclers, the 
‘*waxen-tinted skin upon which wild roses 
have been crushed,’’ seems to have been 
supplanted by the richer bloom of a wall 
peach, kissed by the sun. 


THE START BELOW 


REGATTA ISLAND. 


be a dazzling scene. The one insurmount- 
able drawback to a man’s pleasure in a 
small boat, comes when he rashly allows a 
girl to steer. Under circumstances 
Henley Week is seen through a glass darkly. 


those 


Etiquette on these waters, supposed to 
be strictly observed, is subject to strange 
mutations while a race is going on. One 
often that the of 
another boat is climbing bodily over one’s 


becomes aware bow 
own, the two people in the stern taking no 
exception to the eccentricity of their pose, 
until the flashed the 
watery lane midstream. 

But not all of that vast, radiant, palpi- 
tating crowd is equally intent upon 
the of the The moment the 
shells have passed, the river becomes again 
with chaffing folk 


crews’ have down 


issue race. 


overspread laughing, 
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by Byron 


IN THE THICK OF IT, WAITING FOR THE CREWS TO COME UP THE COURSE, 


afloat, the singers and players in the music- 
boats resume their performances, the cham- 
pagne corks begin to fly anew upon the 
house-boats amid guests whose backs are 
turned to the issue of the event. 

When the finish was announced, and a 
louder roar than that habitually 
rumbling like thunders of Olympus along 
the arose, the mass of the crowd 
around us appeared quite indifferent. On 
occasion, we have strained our gaze in vain 
for the expression of vivid personal interest 
in the result seen everywhere in a Uni- 
America—a curious 


deeper, 


course 


versity boat-race in 
thing on Henley waters. 

A vast floating parterre of human flowers 
is the river, now. 

Skiffs: randans; long, flat-bottomed 
punts, propelled by ten-foot poles; 
the craft of 
species familiar in summer to the bosom 


ANOS 5 


electric launches; size and 
of Father Thames, among them the strange 
Venetian 
people, all seem 


and 


apparition of a gondola—all 
are filled 


inextricably massed 


with joyous 


together, each 
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is apparently aiming to run the others 
down. Yet, with all this recklessness, few 
accidents occur, and good temper is the 
order of the day. 

Elsewhere, on every side, is repeated the 
effect of living garlands. Verily, in its 
setting of English verdure, Henley regatta 
has no rival in brilliancy of tone. 

Now again sounds the boom of a distant 
gun, followed by the dictatorial whistle of 
the Thames launch, as it 
skurries up the course policing the small 
boats back beyond the line of posts which 
limit it. 

Away down yonder, by Regatta Island, 
where two 


Conservancy 


Leander has its 
crews have taken the water. In 
the flower-garden is divided by 
fluent path. 

What the 


nearer shore, against which 


camp, more 
an instant 
a shining, 
becomes of eggshell craft 
is thus forcibly 
in the body of 
nobody knows or cares. It 


impelled the mass of those 
the 
is every man for himself, and the Thames 
Conservancy catch the hindmost. 


stream, 
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Every one holds his breath. Glasses 
are adjusted, last wagers laid and taken, 
hearts beat high. 

Then up the tow-path come flying gangs 
of men in straw hats, flannels and college 
colors, their cheeks aflame, their eyes 
gleaming with the light of battle, shouting 
words of encouragement to those two 
many-armed specks upon the water, upon 
which all eyes are fixed. 

So irresistible is the contagion of their 
impulse, all bystanders feel impelled to fall 
into line, running and shouting too. 
During a glorious race between the veteran 
Leanders and New College, one of our 
party who thought he had been at the bar 
of New York long enough to forget the 
thrill of Confederate battle-fields, found 
himself. coursing in the wake of the Uni- 
versity greyhounds and their sympathizers, 
uttering, quite unconsciously, the famous 
Rebel yell. 

There is none of the concerted cheering 
of an American boat-race between colleges. 
The Yale supporters of the event in °96, 
when Yale was beaten by Leander, created 
a mild excitement in the emission of their 
customary ‘*Rah! Rah! Rah! Y-a-l-e!’’ 
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Among the Englishmen, one hears ever 
the steady roar, booming up the lines, and 
increasing in volume toward the finish. 

Another one among us at Henley in 
‘96, will not soon forget her personal ex- 
perience in watching that same ill-starred 
contest lost by Yale. 

To begin with, she had, on the Satur- 
day evening before, in company with a 
recent graduate of Yale, and classmate of 
some of the crew, enjoyed the privilege of 
taking a pot-luck dinner with them at the 
training-table in the pretty waterside villa, 
secured for their stay at Henley. At the 
right hand of ‘* President’’ de Sibour, 
manager of the crew, she had heard dis- 
cussed the pros and cons of the coming 
event, the casting of horoscopes hopeful and 
unhopeful. She knew that the men were 
in several cases out of condition, owing to 
recent change in climate, and other reasons; 
that, accustomed as they were to races of 
four miles in length, pulled with a long 
stroke, they were now to undertake one of 
a mile and two and one-half furlongs, 
pulled with a short, quick stroke, unfa- 
miliar to them through observation and 
tradition. Finally, it was patent to her 
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lagvash > iron 
that the Yale men were boys in age and 
strength, compared with the lean-limbed, 
iron-muscled giants of the Leander crew, 
to whom the course and method were as 
second nature. 

sesides, had not she been put into her 
carriage for the return after the dinner by 
the great and only Capt. Bob Cook him- 
self—while Langford, Brown, 


Beard, Longacre, Bailey, Treadwell, Rogers 


Simpson, 


LEANDER LEADING 


YALE. 
and Clarke, the coxswain, 


had stood waving her party a good-by? 


‘*Tommy’’ 


Was not this circumstance, combined 
with her sympathy with the gallant 


strangers far from home, enough to bias 
her—putting aside certain Yale traditions 
in her family? 

Thus equipped with hope against hope, 
she had taken place with a little band 
wearing badges and tokens of Yale blue in 
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CREW COACHES ON 





BICYCLES 





HENLEY WEEK. 
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the center of the grand stand, not far from 
the stake that marked the finish. 

When, midway, it became apparent that 
Yale was overmatched, the leaden plum- 
met of despondency began to sound her 
heart’s depth. 

And when they were fairly distanced, 
those blue boys so often victors in home 
waters; when Leander, its boat rocking 
with the mighty impulse, splashed by to 
victory, encircled by a rainbow-hued cloud 
of spray—not a sight of beauty by any 
means, but one compelling homage to 
will-power—there was in her no consola- 
tion left. 

Then Yale came along, rowing smooth 
as clockwork, adepts in style, a beautiful 


ON THE TOW-PATH. 


machine to look upon, shedding no water 


from their blades—beaten, 
the bitter end. 

After this, Eli’s supporters in the grand 
stand arose and stalked in gloomy majesty 
outside, to confer together in the open. 
Resentfully, they gazed upon the New York 
reporter whose sad duty it was to flash 
homeward to waiting muititudes oversea 
the tidings of Yale’s defeat. If, on 
this occasion, the ladies of the party 
could have muzzled the it would 
assuredly have been accomplished. That 
peril! In the 
same moment, one of the stricken ones was 
the person of 


but game to 


press, 
reporter never knew his 


observed to 
another, sharply crying out: 

‘*You poor dear! Do you know your 
hat is all to one side?’’ 

‘*T don’t bit was 
the answer, rightly adjudged to exhibit 
the extreme of feminine distress. 

Let us follow the crowd, now strolling 
back from the vicinity of Poplar Point, 
where the races finish. 

On this, the Berks side of the course, 
the other being blocked by house-boats 
and college barges and inclosures, are to 


pounce upon 


care one single igh 
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Photograph by Byron. 


be seen the ambulant and pedestrian as- 


pects of the show. Here, to a great ex- 
tent, the proletariat assumes sway over 
social life and entertainment. Here are 
to be seen those amazing groups of the 


‘***Arry and ’Arriet’’ variety, encamped on 
the greensward, feeding so freely and con- 
tinuously, upon viands so substantial, fol- 
lowed by potations so copious, that their 
red faces swim in a mist of perspiration 
under the July sun. 

Here are Gipsies, sweet-voiced, sloe- 
eyed, winning as their sisters in the Al- 


A HENLEY BRIDGE DIVER 


hambra Gardens, the women telling fort- 
unes with reckless uniformity of rich 
award to all applicants. 

To the wayfarer who drops aweary on 
the turf under the shade of a pollard wil- 
low, is offered refreshment of sorts, from 
peripatetic dealers. The most popular of 
these is, apparently, the man who carries 
upon his head a huge flat basket heaped 
with red and luscious strawberries—a cab- 
bage-leaf of which dainties might at a 
pinch serve Jove himself for sustenance. 

‘*Niggers,’’ fakirs, shows of distracting 
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crudeness in detail, catchpennies of every 
sort, are dotted about amid the revelers. 

A line of gay drags and coaches from 
which the horses have been detached, are 
filled with sporting men, and delegations 
from the fashionable element of the house- 
Some of their occupants 


boats opposite. 
have come down, and are eating al fresco 
around a table-cloth spread upon the ad- 
jacent turf. 

But there is hardly a girl living who 
would want to keep her seat atop, when a 
good-looking young fellow in flannels in- 


HENLEY WEEK. 


Week. A card of admission to one’ of 
these secures for the holder a restful hour, 
and a dainty served in tempting 
fashion under a rooftree. As in 
the college inclosures on the other bank, 
herein may be found assuagements seem- 
ingly incredible at the moment of sorrow 
when favorite have just 
dipped before those of successful antago- 
A bit of cold chicken in aspic jelly, 
and a ‘‘cup”’ 
and pineapple bob 
and bayleaf distils its 


meal 


canvas 


one’s colors 
nists. 


some pité sandwiches 


wherein strawberries 


in a pale-golden sea, 








'y Byrov 


vites her to a skiff moored 
near the river's bank. Therefore, 
coaches at Henley have not the 
well-tenanted effect of those at 
Epsom. 

On the Berks side, too, are to 
the headquarters tents of 
crews, whose coaches are 


DISPLAY OF PRIZES ON 


in the rushes 
the 
smart, 
Ascot or 


be found 
some of the 
wont to accom- 
pany them thence on bicycles while they 
are at practice on the river. A conspic- 
uous feature is formed by the restaurant 
marquees erected by London clubs for the 
convenience of their members in Regatta 


THE GRAND STAND, 


1896 

aroma to the tinkle of ice against crystal 
barriers, have been known to work wonders 
in this respect. For confirmation I 
might refer, again, to the members of a 
certain party at luncheon, meeting in the 
dumps just after Yale lost that race in ’96. 
There London clubman, 
who sympathetic with the 
grief of two charming American girls and 
their chaperon, but only in 
being under a thin veil; a 
First Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Embassy, and a Yale father and son, 


were present a 


tried to be 


succeeded 
malicious 


**true-blue 
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during the three days of the Regatta, 
there is great variety. Once, stopping at 
Marlow for a week, we went up daily in 
a steam-launch to the place of supreme 
attraction, returning at evening to 
pretty rose-wreathed inn, where standard 
roses stood by the water-edges and looked 
Dur- 
ing those voyages to and from Henley, we 
aware of the great number of 
people who row thither and back, carrying 
their provisions for the day. Sometimes, 
later in the day, we came upon those we 
had passed hours 
comfortably 
the 

cushions, 


our 


at the passing of the stately swans. 


became 


before, mooring their 
the 
trees, or in shadow of a 
The lunch-baskets, 
novels, parasols and girls once put safely 
ashore, the men had worked their 
passage at the oars would be seen lighting 
their pipes, and preparing for a luxurious 
loaf. The young ladies meanwhile were 
unpacking the contents of those inevitable 
wicker baskets, familiar to Thames naviga- 
tion as are its locks, while some slouching 
waterman stood by prepared to charge at 
the maximum rate for minimum services. 

Our own taste in such matters is, frankly, 
that of the London coster. If eat out-of- 


boat somewhere under 
pleasant 


bridge. 


who 


HENLEY WEEK. 


doors one is privileged to do, let it be on 
the greenest spot of terra firma we can 
appropriate. One of those for 
instance, where downsweeping boughs of 
willow dip into the water close at hand, 
and the sailing up to 
stretch their pearl-bedewed necks into the 
very penetralia of one’s tea-things spread 
upon turf pied with daisies and forget-me- 
Who cares if one be belated by such 
this, in getting home from 


nooks, 


saucy Swans come 


nots. 
a treat as 
Henley? 

I recall a pleasing incident during a 
race between Eton and one of the colleges. 
When the brave laddies the 


swept up 


course with a strong lead of their eompet- 
itors, it seemed as though the gray old 
world had suddenly grown young again. 
The forefront of every post of observation 


was possessed by boys in jackets, 
Eton boys, Radley boys, boys in general, 
who and hurrahed rapturously. 
Simultaneously arose the shrill treble of 
innumerable little girls’ intrenched upon 
the house-boats. Up to this point the 
youngsters had been modestly in abeyance. 
Now, their supreme moment had come, and 
on a grand sweep of victory, Eton went 
up amid the elect. No matter what 


rosy 


crowed 
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honors may be in store for them when they 
are looking on at the races of their future 
universities, 

‘ Nothing can efface this hour, 

Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower ’'— 
or quench the unqualified pride of a youth- 
ful heart. 

The same day, we saw Doctor McDowell, 
in his race for the Diamond Sculls, go up 
the course, resembling in his outrigger 
nothing so much as that queer insect called 
by the negroes in the South the ‘‘ water- 
*skeeter.’’ Like the Yale men, he was 
cordially received. 

After all, at Henley, the house-boat is 
the thing. When the riotous crowd dis- 
perses for the day, and the shades of the 
long delicious twilight fall soothingly upon 
the quiet landscape—when the crews are 
back in quarters, and the river is com- 
paratively deserted—then. how enchanting 
to sit upon the deck of one of those glori- 
fied canal-boats, and have one’s dinner 
served by liveried flunkies, to the music of 
guitars and mandolins below! Modern 








A PICNIC UNDER HENLEY BRIDGE, ON AN OFF DAY. 


taste and English luxury have exhausted 
themselves in the decorations of these 
jaunty craft. Houses—cream-colored, rose, 
pale blue, pale yellow—with flags of varied 
colors and gay awnings overhead and 
flower-boxes bordering the decks—all com- 
pose a brilliant picture. The open deck is 
the dining-room, and down below are 
found the saloon, the owner’s bedrooms, 
and perhaps a spare room or two, all ex- 
quisitely fitted up, like a country house in 
miniature. The kitchen and_ servants’ 
quarters sometimes occupy an adjoining 
boat. When the occasional guests have 
dined, and are ready to say adieu, all they 
need do is to step across the gangplank 
leading to the meadow, where behind a 
clump of trees their carriage waits to 
take them to the train for town. 

A pleasant experience was that of dining 
on a house-boat where the singing in the 
saloon afterward, by famous artists, brought 
around us in the darkness of night as many 
people in small boats as there were children 
to answer the piper’s call in Hamelin. 
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Following this perfect hour, we drove 
not to the station, but a matter of six miles 
to Great Marlow. After the day of heat 
and excitement and shifting spectacles and 
stirring emotions, what luxury in that 
swift nocturnal passage through fragrant 
woods! Ever and anon there flashed upon 
us some scene of cronies sitting around 
in the lamplight of a village inn, or some 
illumined cottage interior that might have 
gone bodily upon the canvas of the master 
of English art a hundred years ago. 

The details and statistics of the annual 
university race at Henley are familiar to 
all readers of have 


newspapers. | con- 





Photograph by Byron. 
fined myself to an impressionist’s recollec- 
tion of the scene. 

It should be remembered that the 
Thames is not an ordinary river; that at 
Henley, a dam and a lock below the island 


THE MYSTERY. 


keep the banks always full to the grass 
roots, with a placid surface of water, with 
no perceptible current, while all the sur- 
roundings have the richest greenery of a 
typical English landscape. 

The temper of the crowd during the 
three days of turmoil, and their cheerful 
obedience to are in the highest 
degree helpful to every one’s enjoyment. 

Those three days are alike in general 
characteristics, distinguished by 
particular features. When they are over, 
London draws a long breath and settles 


rules, 


though 


down to a few end-of-the-season gaieties. 


But the backbone of the season is 


AT THE RED LION INN. 


broken, and good Londoners have begun 
to dream of loch and river, of 
yachts at anchor, of mountains awaiting 
climbers, until it shall be time to swarm 
northward to the moors. 


salmon 


THE MYSTERY. 


By CHARLES EDWARD THOMAS. 


Now that I have your love from your 
Dear heart! it is not triumph that my love has won— 


own lips, 


Not like a conqueror from far crimson fields of war, 
A victory-song upon his lips, and in his hands 

The battle-standards of a fallen foe. Not so 

I come to you, Dear Heart! but softly, see! 

As one who, drawing near to kneel in prayer, 
Bends reverently before the altar of his saint, 

And bows his head in lowly penitence, to kiss 

The shadow of her robe upon the stones. 























WHERE JAPAN BUILDS HER WAR-SHIPS. 


TO 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE MILITARY 


SEEM 


THE CZAR‘'S 


CONTROL 


DISPOSITIONS 


STUPEN DOUS 


ALL OF ASIA ? 


AND DIPLOMATIC ADVANTAGES WHICH 


DESTINED QUICKLY TO GIVE RUSSIA THE CONTROL OF ALL OF ASIA. 


DRAG-NET. 


By ALEXANDER HUME FORD 


T this moment Russia has encamped 
Ss just beyond the southern terminus 
of her Trans-Caspian Railway, within forty 
miles of Herat, the key to India, a force of 
her best soldiers, larger than our entire 
army of invasion of Cuba and Porto Rico. 
Extend this than three 


hundred miles 


radius back less 
and it will 


force outnumbering 


encompass an 


fighting our 


eager 
entire standing army at home and abroad, 


a force which Russia can mobilize within 


a few hours by a military railroad built 


for this particular purpose. And all along 


the line across Asia to the far-distant 
Pacific, Russia is preparing herself in like 
manner to meet and _ finally settle . the 
Eastern question when it next arises. At 


the most distant extremity of her Asiatic 
possessions, within hailing distance of the 
gates of Peking, the Czar has stationed an 
advance-guard of Cossacks, while behind 
them and within call is an army more vast 
than that on the borders of Afghanistan. 
Within a 
confidently expected that Russian rails will 
both Herat and Peking with St. 
The closing year of the nine- 


few months, at most, it is now 


connect 


Petersburg. 


teenth century may yet add more territory 
and people to Russia's domain than has 
any full century in her history. So far 
Russia has proceeded with masterly diplo- 
macy; the peace of the world has not been 
disturbed her into 
Asia; and as the only real rival to Rus- 
now 
in holding her own in 


by recent advances 
sia’s aggressiveness in the Orient is 
seriously engaged 
South Africa, the time seems auspicious 
for the Czar to make good with compara- 
tive safety his startling claims to absolute 
supremacy in Asia. 

Along her 
Asiatic frontier, 
a year 
tary cordon, not unlike the thin army of 
fishermen that itself 
the outer edge of a seine-net to drag the 


miles of 
for more than 


seven thousand 
Russia has 
been extending an enormous mili- 


distributes around 
ocean for its myriads of unsuspecting fish. 
But the fish after human ; 
in number they constitute half the popu- 
lation of the globe, inhabiting, moreover, 
its richest and most productive portion. 


Russia is are 


A system of military railroads has ad- 
vanced with the Russian army along the 


line of Asiatic frontier, so that a long 
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TYPICAL COSSACK ON KIRHIZ HORSE, IN PERSIA 
stretch of steel rails practically forms the 
boundary-line between the two great pos- 
sessions, as well as a military base of sup- 
plies unparalleled in magnitude of con- 
ception in the history of the world. 

Within the last few months the great 
military column thrown Asia has 
become largely augmented and is assuming 
a sudden activity. All along the line an 
advance is now being made. From Batum 
on the Black Sea to Vladivostok on the 
Pacific Ocean, the immense human drag-net 
is closing in upon its prey. Latest re- 
ports indicate that even in Europe the net 
is being extended, Sebastopol in the 
Crimea now being fortified and garrisoned 
as a base of operation. 

Persia on the west and Manchuria in the 
far East are now well-within the closing 
ends of the net, and any day may see 
the world officially notified that Russia's 
Asiatic frontier has been foreshortened by 
one-half and extends but from Bander 
Abbas on the Arabian Sea to Peking, the 
capital of China, for the lines of railway 


across 


advancing from Petersburg in diverg- 
ing directions to both of these cities are 
guarded by myriads of Cossacks, while 
everywhere in the open country between, 
along the the triangle, newly 
established forts are springing up, new rail- 
ways projected and new garrisons arriving. 

It is not possible, perhaps, to learn the 
exact number of soldiers stationed along this 
outer line, but in times of peace, besides the 
heavy garrison at the impregnable fortress of 
Batum on the Black Sea, there are outposts 
innumerable in the Caucasus country. 
About the Persian frontier, it is reported, 
there are now stationed more than one hun- 
dred thousand Cossacks, while at Baku 


base of 


troops from Moscow can leave the railroad 
train on the shores of the Caspian Sea to be 
borne by the magnificent vessels of the oil 
fleet, which collectively can carry ten thou- 
sand a trip, across to Krasnovodsk, where 


the Central Asian Railroad begins. One 
hundred and seventy miles from this place 
the line of railroad we find thou- 
sand troops at Kizilwait, while one hundred 
and thirty-three miles farther still there are 
six thousand soldiers in garrison at Aska- 
bad; again, two hundred and fifteen miles 
farther on, at Merv, is a body of seven thou- 
sand Cossacks. From this point a spur of 
the railroad runs south to Kushk, near 
Herat, where it is said there are now gath- 
ered forty thousand Russian troops. At 
Charjui, one hundred and forty-seven miles 
east of Merv on the main line, is a small 
garrison of one thousand men, while three 
hundred miles up the Oxus from this 
point, in communication by river 
steamer, are three thousand’ more troops. 
Again, on the main line of road, two hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles beyond the 


on one 


easy 





WOULIARLARSKI, 


NEAR TCHELIABINSK. 
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TIFLIS, WHERE OPERATIONS INTO PERSIA START. 


Oxus, are six thousand well-mounted sold- 
iers at Samarcand; hundred and 
seventy miles beyond this, at the present 
terminus of the Trans-Caspian 
making its way northward to 
Omsk on the Trans-Siberian Railway, is 
a garrison of men. At 
Khojend, destined to 


one 


branch, 
which is 
nine thousand 
the main line 

cross China and in time reach Peking, are 
one thousand more, while a hundred miles 
farther east is Khokand, with its regiment 
of one thousand men, only a few 
from Marcelan, where five thousand troops 
are located. A small force is kept at An- 


on 


miles 


dijan, the present eastern terminus of the 
road; and at Namarican on the Syr-Darya 
These 
figures do not begin to enumerate the real 
military strength of Russia in Central Asia, 
for her best fighters are drawn from the 


River a thousand men await orders. 


mounted tribesmen who to the 


number of 
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many thousands stand ready to give their 
lives for the great White Czar, and the 
pouring into this country from European 
Russia of countless regiments during the 
last few greatly ultered the 
military status. 

Stretched along the border-line in eastern 
Siberia and Manchuria Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, during his tour of investigation in 
the far East nearly two years ago, found 
the following distribution of troops had 
been made in that, region by the Czar:— 


months has 


Troops at Vladivostok............-0++. 28.000 
= * Nikolskoe 
“ ** Blagoveschinsk 


20,000 
TERGDATOVEE, oc ccccsovctscces 40,000 
Kirin 

The number of troops has been, and is 

In fact, while 

summer, there 


being, greatly augmented. 
I was in Port Arthur last 
were twenty thousand Russian soldiers en- 
camped in the old mandarin palaces about 
that city, while at Talienwan, Moukden, 
New Harbin, and other recently 
Russianized located 
thousands of soldiers, none of which gar- 
by Lord Beresford. 
Even now, troops from Odessa are arriving 


Chwang 


Chinese 


cities, were 


risons is mentioned 














THE GREAT SIBERIAN RAILWAY, 


A FEW MILES WEST OF OUST-KATAW. 
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thousand 


at Port Arthur by water, ten 
quite re- 


having reached that fortress 
cently. 

To Lord Beresford’s estimate should also 
be added the Ochrania, or Cossacks, de- 
tailed for duty along the line of railway in 
Manchuria, besides the constantly arriving 
new troops. So that to-day Russia’s forces 
at the farther end of her military drag-net 
are probably considerably over two hundred 


thousand strong. Nor does Russia rely 


only on her railroads for means of invasion. 
Lord Beresford has pointed out that the 


OF ASIA ? 


native soldiers and police, who, if not dis- 
affected, could be relied upon to defend her 
Indian frontier, but serious set-backs in 
South Africa could but seriously 
endanger British superiority in Hindostan, 
This, then, in brief, is an outline of 
Russia’s and England’s apparent military 
strength in Asia during the closing year of 
the century; but from the southeast corner 
of Asia another military cordon, thirty 
thousand strong, is advancing northward 
and westward, its two ends evidently des- 
tined to meet those of the Czar’s advanc- 
France, Russia’s ally, is forcing 


not 


ing lines. 


breeding-ground of all Chinese horses, Mon- 
golia, is practically in the hands of Russia; 
he might have also added with equal truth 


her way into China as she has never done 


before. Ignoring the protests of England, 
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and of British merchants in the Yang-tse- 
Kiang valley, French forces invade southern 
China, and the echoes of the battles with 
the Chinese are heard in London and Paris, 
in which latter capital deputies of the na- 
tion openly declare in public speeches that 
France and England cannot long defer war 
with each other, while from the House of 
Lords in London comes the despairing cry 
of the Earl of Rosebery, who on the 16th 
of February of the present year delivered 
himself of the following pertinent and 
timely remarks before his colleagues in the 


that at the other end of the net, in 


Central Asia, Russia has an army of over 
five million Kirghiz steeds, the best army 
horses in the world, while Great Britain’s 
entire equine population is estimated at 
but something over half this number. So 
that along her line of Asiatic frontier 
Russia has stretched an army of half a 
million soldiers, with fully ten million 
horses and camels to mount them and sup- 
ply pack-trains for carrying provisions and 
forage dcross the desert. To offset this, 
England has in India about one hundred 

thousand white men who would bear arms House of Lords:— 

in time of war, and four hundred thousand ‘“‘The crisis in South Africa is urgent, 

19 
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MONUMENT DIVIDING EUROPE AND ASIA. 


but we must not keep our eyes on South 
Africa alone." Last December the govern- 
ment made vigorous overtures to two great 
powers, Germany and the United States, 
for an alliance, but those overtures were 
not received with such cordiality as to 
encourage the government to pursue them. 
It does no&é appear that the friendship of 
France would bear any great strain, and 
as to Russia, events have been recently 
witnessed in Persia about which England 
would formerly have had something to say, 
but which she now passes unnoticed. 

**T would tell her Majesty's government 
now that it is for us a matter of life and 
death. If Great Britain were to lose 
South Africa, she would lose the most 
important base outside of the United King- 
dom and she would lose her colonial sup- 
port. If another fifty thousand men should 
be wanted for South Africa, I do not know 
where they would be got. It may be said 
that it is unwise to lay bare the weaknesses 
of the country; but, depend upon it, 
other nations know our position as well as, 
if not better than, ourselves. If this is 
not a life-and-death crisis, I do not know 
what is.’’ 

And the day following this remarkable 
utterance by Lord Rosebery, the Australian 
Parliament hotly discussed the danger of 
sending more troops to South Africa when 
they might be needed nearer home in a 
greater crisis. 


Lord Rosebery’s criticism of Germany’s 
lukewarm attitude toward England was no 
idle one, for in December, 1899, after the 
first reverse to English arms in South 
Africa, the Kaiser seemed to turn toward 
Russia. A concession to build a rail- 
road from Constantinople to the Persian 
Gulf was accepted as a gift from the 
Sublime Porte by Germany, together with 
a large cash subsidy; and Russia, in re- 
turn, it is said, for German non-interfer- 
ence with the Czar’s claims in European: 
Turkey, recognizes Germany’s sphere of in- 
fluence in Asia Minor. Immediately fol- 
lowing the granting of the railway con- 
cession, Russia announced to the world 
that she would at once continue her trans- 
Caucasian system on from Tabriz in Persia 
to Bander Abbas on the Indian Ocean. 
An American insurance company having 
recently lent the Russian government the 
twelve million dollars necessary to complete 
the missing link connecting this Persian 
road ‘with Moscow and Petersburg, the 
money for its continuation on to the Indian 
Ocean was quickly forthcoming, and, as 
the surveys have already been secretly 
made, actual work begins immediately. 
Wall Street has absorbea another twenty- 
five million dollars of Russia’s railway 
bonds, printed in English for the benefit 
of American investors. The purchase- 
money will never leave America, but goes 
for coal, ships, cars and agricultural imple- 
ments. Russia is thus enabled to assume 
Persia's debt to England, besides lending 
the Shah several million rubles, for a con- 
sideration. A steady stream of soldiers is 
still pouring over the Caucasus Mountains 
into the country of Iran, while from every 
outpost in Central Asia forces are marching 
southward for the advance into Persia and 
northwest Afghanistan, while across the 
Caspian sails a line of ships bearing men 
to fill the places of those who have gone 
forward. 

The consideration which the Shah was 
compelled to yield to Russia is the port of 
Bander Abbas on the Indian Ocean, which 
will soon be thrown open; and, so far as 
America is concerned, the history of the 
building of the Manchurian railways, from 
cross-ties to locomotives, by Yankee firms, 
will doubtless repeat itself in Central Asia. 
So it is seen how subtly, and to her own 
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overwhelming advantage, the astute Slav, 
after bringing together as his allies the 
two bitter enemies, France and Germany, 
propitiates America by using the money of 
her people for building her railroads, then 
returns it to them for the very material 
with which they are constructed, besides 
continuing to pay them interest. Thus, 
hand in hand with Russia, America finds 
herself advancing all along the line of Slav 
conquest in Asia. Millions upon millions 
of Russian rubles are already pouring into 
Yankee pockets for preparing the way of 
advance, and the amount will soon be 
more than quadrupled by the opening up 
of Central Asia to our manufactures. 
Already this spring several chartered 
steamships have sailed from Philadelphia 
for southern Russia, laden with agricultural 
implements to the value of millions of 
dollars, orders for which have hitherto 
gone to England and Germany. 

In the case of France, this is not the 
first time this nation has been ready to 
play the part of military cat’s-paw to the 
Czar of Russia. Exactly one hundred 
years ago Russia and France first conceived 
their project of a joint overland invasion 
of India, and to-day they are again in a 
close alliance with the same object’ not 
very remote from their plans, but with the 
difference that, instead of being thousands 
of miles away from England’s Asiatic pos- 
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sessions, Russia has approached until she 
touches India in the Pamirs, while French 
Tonquin leans heavily on British Burmah 
and is pushing England’s sphere of influ- 
ence in China farther and farther northward 
to the Russian frontier. 

It was not until the present century was 
well advanced, however, that Russia’s 
enormous military occupation of Asia be- 
gan; a large part of Siberia has, become 
Russian province within the memory of 
persons now living, and the conquest of 
Central Asia did not begin until 1836, 
since which time Russia’s conquering army 
has moved steadily over the desert, sweep- 
ing all before it. Prehistoric cities were 
resurrected and brought to new life. The 
cradle of the Asian race was quickly recov- 
ered to science, until at last Russia’s on- 
sweeping troops marched into sacred Samar- 
cand, the Marcanda of the ancients and 
base of Alexander’s operations in Sog- 
diana. This was also Tamerlane’s capital, 
from whence with his army he invaded 
Russia. Many of the mosques and col- 
leges built by this great conqueror and 
educator remain standing in the quaint old 
streets of the city that was once the 
center of the world’s learning and refine- 
ment. Yet when the battle of Gettysburg 
was being fought in Pennsylvania, this 
three-thousand-year-old city of Central 
Asia was as far removed from the possi- 
bility of being ever reached 








THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE LEAVING PORT ARTHUR. 





by a white man as Lassa is to- 
day. 

A decade later, when the 
children of the men who died 
in the great American battle 
that decided the fate of the 
nation were at school, slaves 
were still being sold in the 
streets of Samarcand, and the 
only white men who ever 
passed within its walls found 
their way there as captives to 
be sold at the auction-block. 

Young men not yet out of 
college can well remember 
when Samarcand seemed as in- 
accessible to antiquarians and 
geographers as the North Pole ; 
yet the railway within the last 
decade has brought this fa- 
mous city within a week of the 
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MEN FROM THE CAUCASUS IN CHAIN-ARMUR, AND COSSACKS OF 


3ritish Museum, and the kinetoscope has 
made the living, moving scenes of its streets 
familiar to the children of the New World. 

Russia has moved southward, forcing 
civilization and peace upon ten millions of 
the most savage and predatory people the 
world has ever known. Incidentally, the 
army of the Czar, while so employed, ac- 
quired for Russia territory in Central Asia 
equal in area to that of India; and this 
has all been accomplished within the life- 
time of men who were born about the time 
when South Carolina was building what 
was then the longest railroad in the world. 

England, too, moved northward, con- 
quering all Afghanistan on more than one 
occasion, but, appalled by the expense of 
holding the territory, has each time with- 
drawn until at last Russia advanced to the 
very outposts held by the British, and in 
the Pamirs, on the northern boundary of 
India, met in open skirmish British red- 
International difficulties arose, but 
India at 


coats. 
Russian territory still touches 
this point. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
Russia has been gradually turning Central 
Asia into a great commissary supply de- 
partment for her army for the invasion of 
India, should war with England ever make 
such a strategic move advisable. Millions 
of rubles have been spent on vast irri- 
gating works, until much of what was 
once desert to-day blossoms like a veri-* 


table garden. Where roving hordes of 
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cutthroats roamed 
now tend 


savage 


herdsmen 


Kirghiz and 
at will, peaceful 
their flocks, and millions horses run 
wild and feed the rich verdure in 
the reclaimed valleys. Forage for horse 
and cattle, besides fruit and grain for mans 
is now grown at every canal and riversideS> 
The vast population frightened from theses- 
plains, that were once the center of thé 
world’s civilization, finding peace ang 
security under Russian rule, has returned 
The old rebel warriors and tribal chiefs 
are now mounted officers in the Czar’s> 
service, and at their call an army hundred® 
of thousands strong would gather to marck> 
anywhere at command, while the women>- 
accustomed for ages past to tilling the soils 
would continue to raise sustenance from} 
the ground for such a force, no matte® 
how vast its proportions. = 

Until the claims in the Yang-tse-Kiang 
valley come up for final settlement, Russia 
will have an easy task absorbing China, for 
each of China’s various provinces is practi- 
cally a separate government with a local 
army to itself, and rebellion is always ram- 
pant. 

The Manchus conquered the Chinese and 
imposed their dynasty upon them, and 
now Russia has in turn taken Manchuria. 
A country but little known to the white 
man even three years ago, it is now riddled 
with railroads, along the lines of which 
Russian villages are springing up as if by 
magic, Russian peasants are sowing their 
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crops, and everywhere the workshop and 
factory are making their appearance. 
Peaceful security has succeeded Chinese 
incompetency and anarchy. A hundred 
thousand Manchu coolies are building the 
railroad, and many more laborers are com- 
ing in from beyond Peking, attracted by 
favorable reports. Merchants from China 
proper are encouraged to locate in the new 
towns, where they are allowed to accumu- 
late wealth without fear that the Yamen 
will descend upon them for tribute. Thus 
is the fame of Russian rule spread through 
all China. Travel is now safe throughout 
Manchuria, those rebellious Manchus who 
even a year ago made themselves objec- 
tionable by lying in ambush and shooting 
at the Russian engineers from clumsy 
blunderbusses loaded with slugs, having 
been to a large extent either quieted or 
exterminated. 

More than twelve hundred miles of rail- 
way in Manchuria, branches of the Trans- 
Siberian system, are almost completed, and 

’ the country is well-nigh brought under the 
influence of Russian civilization. 

All this was accomplished so rapidly by 
the opening up of Manchuria to American 
manufacturers, who at once demonstrated 
their ability to deliver more quickly better 
railway material and supplies than could 


be furnished by any country in the world, 
thus making eastern Russia independent of 
Europe and giving to America almost a 
monopoly of trade in a new region of vast 
resources. 

This eastern end of Russia’s great drag- 
net is well guarded; the two hundred 
thousand soldiers stationed here know 
their duty and are well placed. Now that 
our Baldwin locomotives move in and out of 
Port Arthur and will soon reach Peking, 
the battalions can be moved swiftly. It 
should not be forgotten, either, that Man- 
churia has an army of its own, some one 
hundred and seventy thousand strong. 
These soldiers, the best in China, are scat- 
tered about in the various provinces, in 
regiments of their own, for while a Manchu 
may serve in a Chinese company, no China- 
man is allowed in the Manchu regiments. 
Of all this vast Manchu army, but fifteen 
thousand men are stationed in Manchuria; 
and when it is understood that the crack 
Chinese regiments about Peking -are offi- 
cered by Russians, it can readily be com- 
prehended what new meshes are being 
woven in the military net. In the interior 
of China the soldiery are still armed with 
bows, but even they have heard of Russia 
and their only desire is to fight on the win- 
ning side. Within the past few months 
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Japan has sought to replace the Russian 
officers in charge of the Chinese regiments, 
so that at present there is a possibility of 
a ‘‘yellow’’ alliance, but the Czar’s repre- 
sentatives at Peking are not idle; they are 
fighting a great diplomatic battle. 

Russia’s influence in China ean best be 
illustrated by referring to Lord Charles 
Beresford’s report of the winter of 1898-9, 
when he found he could make no head- 
way at Peking because his every prop- 
osition brought the invariable question, 
‘‘What will Russia say?’’ He reported 
that wherever he went in China the Vice- 
roys informed him they pinned their faith 
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across barren wastes. But those rails 
bridge the distance that separates Russia 
from the riches of the world. The grain 
that now lies rotting along the Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railroad for lack of cars to transport 
it in time of war would quickly find its 
way to the camp of the army. New and 
heavy steel rails are now replacing the 
light equipment of this road; and when 
the military trains begin to run everything 
else on the road will be side-tracked and 
a steady line of cars can proceed at a rapid 
speed, day and night, to Peking. 

Already, to-day, it is possible for mil- 
itary trains to travel with little delay 











TYPICAL SIBERIAN PEASANT-HOUSE, WITH SMALL WINDOW FOR PASSING OUT FOOD TO ESCAPING CONVICTS. 


on Russia, for she was the stronger country, 
of whom England has again and again 
proved herself afraid. Lord Charles Ber- 
esford even feared the Russians might 
place a garrison in New Chwang. Well, 
they did before he had fairly got back to 
England, and then proceeded to declare 
it a closed port, and only the entrance of 
the United States into the arena as a cham- 
pion of the open-door policy in China 
saved New Chwang from the fate that has 
befallen Port Arthur. 

Economists have written many essays 
condemning the Czar for expending count- 
less treasures on great lines of railways 


as far as Stretynsk at the head of naviga- 
tion of the Amoor, from which point in 
a few days the troops could be moved, on 
the immense government steamers, either 
to Khabarovsk, where there is rail connec- 
tion with Vladivostok, or up the Sungari 
to Harbin, now connected by rail with Port 
Arthur, New Chwang and Peking. Japan 
has been restless all winter, hoping that by 
spring or summer she could induce her 
ally, England, to make common cause with 
her against Russia, but England has not 
made as short work of the Boers as was 
anticipated, while Russia has practically 
established through overland communica- 
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tion across Siberia so that Japan’s oppor- 
tunity to wrest Korea from Russian domi- 
nation seems gone forever, for even should 
this plucky little nation begin war with 
the aid of England’s fleet and an invad- 
ing army of one hundred and sixty-nine 
thousand, which she has ready to mobilize 
within a week, there would be little hope 
of her securing perpetual possession of the 
soil of a country whose army, when on a 
war footing, amounts to eight million men 
(including every reserve), who can be gath- 
ered together from every part of the land 
by rail. Then, again, Port Arthur is a 
second Gibraltar, Vladivostok is an ideal 
fortification, and New Chwang is several 
miles up a river with a bar that shuts out 
heavy war-vessels, and these are Russia’s 
railway termini in the far East. Possibly, 
too, France might succeed in keeping a 
large part of England’s navy very busy 
nearer home; and Germany, between the 
upper and nether millstones in Europe, 
enjoying an immense revenue from her 
trade with Russia, would at least be 
neutral. That Great Britain realizes cir- 
cumstances are so shaping themselves as to 
force her to attempt a speedy settlement 
one way or the other of the long-deferred 
Eastern question, is evidenced by the re- 
cent public speeches of her most conservative 
statesmen. England hesitates, fully realiz- 
ing that Russia would have but her Asiatic 
frontier, and a very limited area of it at 
that, to defend from bombardment and inva- 
sion. With Russian influence paramount 
at Teheran, Herat and Peking, the Eastern 
question seems nearing a solution. Lord 
Charles Beresford foretold that the annexa- 
tion of Manchuria would but precede the 
successful invasion of India by the Sla- 
vonic people, and how far-sighted was this 
statesman may be judged from the fact 
that Russian influence is now so far para- 
mount at Peking that all concessions given 
out seem to find their way eventually into 
the custody of the Russo-Chinese bank. 
One by one the Chinese provinces, each 
with a separate army and language of its 
own, is being gathered into Russia’s on- 
sweeping drag-net. In another decade, at 
most, French and Russian military lines 
will bound Iadia; then, when Russia wills, 
must come the end, and France will have 
to give her ally Russia a remarkable ex- 
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cuse, to be allowed to retain for long her 
possessions in Asia. 

America is now the unknown quantity 
in the far East. By leaps and bounds her 
trade is increasing, while that of England 
is declining. Active American business 
men are penetrating to the farthermost cor- 
ners of China and Siberia. Russia is ex- 
tending a welcoming hand, for, as I have 
said, we make her forever independent of 
Europe. As yet Russia is not a manufact- 
uring country. But the time will come 
when she will be able to supply the people 
of her own conquests with all they need 
and then will come the real conflict. The 
open-door policy is far more welcome to Russia 
now than the ‘‘Sphere of Influence,’’ which 
would mean her exclusion from parts of Asia. 
Once Russia has brought the people of China 
under her sway, she will have a standing 
army greater than all the other combined 


Jorces of the world, and with but one vast 


cohesive country, without a single detached 
colony to defend. This is the stake Russia 
is playing for. lonfident that the Anglo- 
Saxon race has seen the apex of its glory, the 
Slav believes he is to rise to the position of 
He 


world-power with the twentieth century. 
admits but one rival, the nation whose friend- 
ship he has courted from its inception— 
America.* 

The American demand for an open door 
in China for all time has not, however, 
as yet met with the enthusiastic support of 


the Russian government. It has come at 
an inopportune time, for the Czar is truly 
desirous of peace, on the biblical ground 
that ‘‘blessed are the peace-makers, for they 
shall inherit the earth.’’ Just now Eng- 
land seems willing to compromise, granting 
Russian sovereignty full recognition in 
Persia if she will withdraw her troops 
from northwest Afghanistan; and it is said 
that this is just the result the Czar has 
worked for and looked forward to, as the 
labor of absorbing Persia and assimilating 
her people will occupy all Russia’s energies 
in Southern Asia for the better part of the 
coming decade. 

In the far East a similar concession to a 
peaceful solution is already whispered. 
Russia expresses a willingness to keep her 
army out of Peking for the present if her 
dominion over Manchuria and northern 


* The italics are the editor's. 
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China is duly acknowledged, and_ she 
seems determined to bring this recognition 
about before she finally commits herself to 
the open-door policy in China. 

If the Czar is successful in this, his pet 
scheme, the closing year of the nineteenth 
century promises to bring about the 
greatest peaceful victory Russia has ever 
known. But there is many a slip ’twixt 
the cup and the lip, and little Japan is 
tiptoeing to reach up and dash the raised 
goblet from the strong hand of Russia, 
before it is too late. 

‘*War in the near future’’ is the talk 
in Japan, and every British victory in 
Africa is hailed with rejoicing by the hardy 
little islanders. Few who have not visited 
Japan realize how the forty million popu- 
lation crowd the little island. It is expan- 
sion or absolute ruin that faces Japan. 
New territory must be acquired for her 
surplus population. Japan will fight for 
Korea, with the determination of despair, 
for she knows that failure may mean na- 
tional extinction. Russia, too, recognizes 


, 


this greatest of all dangers that threatens 
her absorption of China, and is preparing 


for it. Already three great floating dry- 
docks for the use of her navy have been 
completed in Vladivostok harbor, at the 
cost of millions, and the magnificent stone 
dry-dock at Port Arthur was being length- 
ened one hundred feet while I was there 
last summer, notwithstanding the fact 
that, even while repairs were going on, 
one of the largest of Russian cruisers was 
being scraped in the dock. 

The framework of Russia’s military 
vance into Asia is thorough and complete, 


ad- 
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but her navy in the far East is practically 
at the mercy of her enemies. Russia's 
naval squadron on the Pacific numbers 
some of the most magnificent war-vessels 
ever built, battle-ships each of which if 
divided amidships would make two thor- 
oughly equipped war-vessels with engines 
complete. Yet Japan is in no way be- 
hind Russia; her navy is being constantly 
augmented, and many believe that in a 
brush in Eastern waters it is questionable 
which side would do the most damage. 

But England enters the situation. Her 
naval strength in the far East is usually 
equal to the representation of all other 
nations combined. 

Japan and England would probably have 
the preponderance of naval power on the 
Pacific, even if the French and German 
war-vessels in the far East could be counted 
as Russia’s allies; and what effect the en- 
trance of our Philippine fleet of American 
war-ships upon the scene is to have on the 
future, who can say? 

All the naval nations are well represented 
by war-ships in the far East to-day. Just 
how they will pair off in case of war, no 
one can foretell with any degree of cer- 
tainty, but that war this summer is more 
than a bare possibility no one doubts, 
though it is generally believed that, with 
the military land-backing the Czar can give 
to his demands, and England’s perhaps 
fortunate (for the peace of the world) im- 
South Africa, white-winged 
Peace will continue to hover over Asia 
for another year at least, to the ines- 
timable advantage of Russia’s military ad- 
vance. 
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DOES IT EDUCATE, IN THE , BROADEST AND MOST LIBERAL SENSE 
OF THE TERM ? 


XI. 


A CONSIDERATION OF HERBERT 


SPENCER'S ESSAY ON EDUCATION. 


By Davip STARR JORDAN, President of Leland Stanford, Junior, University. 


T is now forty years since Herbert Spencer 
startled the educational world wish this 
momentous question, ‘‘What knowledge is 
of most worth?’’ And the schoolmen of 
that day in England and America were 
thrown into dismay by this question and 
its implication. For to many of them the 
idea had never occurred that any knowl- 
edge had any worth whatever. The value 
of higher education in their eyes was 
mainly that of class distinction. It marked 
out its possessor as one above the common 
mass. It was the badge of having done 
The Proper Thing. It conferred for life 
upon the men who received it the same 
satisfaction which is ascribed to the Well- 
Dressed Feeling among women. To 
demonstrate its excellence required no 
analysis of its component parts. For it was 
prescribed by the highest authority known 
to the average Englishman, the authority 
which has granted him the blessings of 
royalty, of nobility, of ecclesiasticism— 
the authority of Tradition. And over 
higher education in England forty years 
ago tradition exercised undisputed sway. 
The badges of higher education were then 
of two sorts—the pass badge, which con- 
veyed social prestige only, and the honor 
badge, which guaranteed intellectual prece- 
dence, as none could bear it save after the 
severest competitive struggles. Whether 
these struggles were in themselves worthy, 


whether the senior wrangler had fought for 
anything of value to himself or to any one 
-else, few people gave themselves the 
trouble to inquire. The honor of wran- 
gling was its own reward. 

But these few who did inquire led the 
intellectual progress of the nation, and to 
their thoughts and questionings the epoch- 
making essay of Herbert Spencer gave 
voice. ‘‘What knowledge is of most 
worth?’’ That knowledge may have in- 
trinsic value, Mr. Spencer insists. If this 
be true, the value of some. knowledge is 
greater than that of some other. Further- 
more, as life is short, and force is limited, 
the useful knowledge should take pre- 
cedence over the less useful, the real over 
the conventional, the effective over the 
ornamental. 3 

It is clear that the knowledge is of most 
worth which can be most directly wrought 
into the fabric of our lives. That dis- 
cipline is most valuable which will best 
serve us in ‘‘quietly unfolding our own 
individualities.’’ 

Thus far no standard had been agreed 
upon in these regards, nor did those who 
had the affairs of higher education in 
charge recognize even the possible exist- 
ence of such a standard. To substitute a 
rational curriculum for a traditional one, 
it is necessary, Mr. Spencer maintained, to 
consider all these matters soberly. ‘‘We 
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must settle which things it concerns us 
most to know; or to use a word of Bacon’s, 
now unfortunately obsolete,—we must de- 
termine the relative value of Knowledges.’’ 

There are some forms of learning which 
can lead to no generalizations, and can 
have no bearings, direct or indirect, on the 
affairs of life. The study of old coins is 
given by Spencer as an illustration of this. 
Perhaps better examples could be drawn 
from our ordinary courses of study. 

Other forms of learning directly influ- 
ence life. It is the tendency of all knowl- 
edge to pass over into action, for a thought 
is not completed until it is wrought into 
deed. Therefore, that education which 
leads men to better deeds is a gain to the 
individual and to the community. It is 
well for the individual and the community 
to give heed to this matter. We should 
not merely think that a form of education 
is good, trusting to tradition or to chance 
opinion. We should know what it really 
signifies, and we should not pass by the 
problem because its solution is not easy. 
No social function or act is so important 
as education. In the schools of to-day the 


history, personal, social and political, of 


the future is in large part written. There- 
fore, no good thing is so desirable as good 
schools, no reform so far-reaching as reform 
in education. 

Mr. Spencer proceeds to ‘‘classify in the 
order of their importance the leading 
kinds of activity which constitute human 
life. These may be naturally arranged 
into:—1. Those activities which directly 
minister to self-preservation. 2. Those 
activities which, by securing the necessities 
of life, indirectly minister to self-preserva- 
tion. 8. Those activities which have for 
their end the rearing and discipline of off- 
spring. 4. Those activities which are 
involved in the maintenance of proper 
social and political relations. 5. Those 
miscellaneous activities which make up the 
leisure part of life devoted to the gratifica- 
tion of the tastes and feelings.’’ 

These categories of effort are thus ar- 
ranged, Mr. Spencer claims, in something 
like their true order of subordination. It 
is evident that without personal sanity and 
safety, there can be no care for others. It 
is clear that the development of the family 
precedes that of the state, and that the 
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performance of personal duties in general 
has first claim over the enjoyment of art 
and the cultivation of the pleasures of 
leisure. It is again evident that ‘‘ac- 
quirement of any kind has two values— 
value as knowledge and value as disci- 
pline,’’ and both these values must be con- 
sidered in estimating their final influence 
on conduct. 

In the matter of self-preservation, the 
common animal instincts are sufficient to 
warn us against the grosser dangers. But 
the less evident evils are not the less real, 
and against many of these natural instinct 
offers no protection. This is especially 
true of the dangers which arise from the 
complexities of social life, into which our 
gregarious impulses tend to drag us, for 
with most men the instinct to follow the 
mass is more powerful than the animal in- 
stincts of warning. The evils of bad food, 
bad air, of the use of stimulants and nar- 
cotics, of dissipation and vice, are matters 
which an educated will ought to help us 
to avoid. On all sides we find chronic 
ailment or physical weakness which wis- 
dom should have prevented. Hence our 
education should strive to give wisdom. 
Weariness, gloom, waste, ill health, due 
to avoidable causes, are met everywhere 
about-us, yet against these our system of 
education provides no adequate safeguard. 

‘Is it not clear,’’ says Mr. Spencer, 
‘‘that the physical sins, partly our fore- 
fathers’ and partly our own, which pro- 
duce this ill health deduct more from com- 
plete living than anything else?’’ Besides 
the deterioration of life, we have the 
shortening of existence. ‘‘If we call to 
mind how far the average duration of life 
falls below the possible duration, we see 
how immense is the loss. When to the 
numerous partial deductions which bad 
health entails, we add this great final de- 
duction, it results that ordinarily more than 
one-half of life is thrown away.”’ 

From this Mr. Spencer concludes ‘‘that, 
as vigorous health and its accompanying 
high spirits are larger elements of happi- 
ness than any other things whatsoever, the 
teaching how to maintain them is a teach- 
ing that should yield in moment to no 
other whatever.’’ 

In this connection we may note that it 
is not merely the rules of hygiene which 
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are needed. It is such a knowledge of 
the laws of bodily life that the student 
could develop his own rules of health for 
himself. Hygiene is applied physiology, 
but the physiology must come first else it 
cannot be intelligently applied. The 
educated man’should be placed in position 
to realize that a science of physiology 
exists and that whatever is done to the 
body has its certain inevitable effect. We 
would not have ‘‘evefy man his own phy- 
sician,’’ but we would give every man such 
a basis of scientific knowledge and method 
that he could regulate his own life safely 
and such that in critical cases he could rec- 
ognize the presence of scientific knowl- 
edge in others. He should have the train- 
ing which would enable him to tell a 
physician from a quack. 

Most people, even those called educated, 
fail to realize that there is such a thing as 
science or that their own ignorance of law 
is not so good as some other man’s wis- 
dom. A little real knowledge of their own 
is needed to give respect for real knowl- 
edge. Because of the fundamental value 
to the individual, hygiene, with the laws 
and facts of physiology and biology, 
should have a leading part in any well- 
ordered scheme of education. 


~ Under the second head come the details / 


of professional training and of preparation 
for the special work of life. Here again 
Science plays a vastly greater part than the 
special activities which at the time of Mr. 
Spencer’s essay monopolized higher edu- 
cation in England and America. The 
sacred Tripos of Latin, Greek and Mathe- 
matics touched few matters vital to the 
student’s after-life. All practical success 
in almost any of the specialized lines of 
effort must stand on a foundation of Sci- 
ence. Physics, chemistry, biology, me- 
chanics, rest at the base of all the vreat 
industries. Yet the Universities made 
scanty provision for these subjects and 
those who sought them were forced to 
devote most of their time to artificial or 
irrelevant studies which they did not want. 
All this involved a great waste, and the 
waste was twofold. Science grew up 
outside of the University and lacked what 
the University alone can give. The prac- 
tical men of science were self-taught and 
therefore imperfectly taught. They missed 
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the University culture, its breadth and 
severity of discipline, and they were likely 
to miss at the same time the essence of 
science, the method of patient investiga- 
tion. The habit of snap judgment and 
the method of the rule of thumb con- 
demned most of them to mediocrity. 
Here and there some struggling genius, 
some Faraday or Huxley, was able to rise 
to the height of the University-trained men 
of science of Germany. But these cases 
were exceptional. Men of science in gen- 
eral were deprived of the University train- 
ing they needed, because the University 
was given to play rather than to work, to 
conventionalities rather than to realities. 

On the other hand, the man trained in 
the University came into professfonal or 
scientific studies too- late for the best re- 
sults. To acquire skill with the micro- 
scope or scalpel, one must get at it be- 
times. It is too late to wait till he has 
mastered the classics of Greece and Rome. 
So with skill in chemical experiment and 
physical manipulation. The student must 
have hand and eye and brain alert before 
the formative period of youth is over. He 
must keep in touch with his future career 
throughout his University course if this 
course is to be a real help in life. 

It is surely a mistake to have any great 
break in the continuity of education. The 
sooner one knows what he is good for and 
strikes out for it the better, though he 
rarely regrets the length or the fullness of 
his preparation after his career is once de- 
cided. The chosen career gives a clue 
through the labyrinth of knowledge. It 
does not matter how long the way if all 
the while he has a clue ‘to follow. The 
ability to see one’s way to realities through 
a multitude of non-essentials is the basis 
of personal success. 

The first relation of the child to exter- 
nal things is expressed in this: What can 
I do with it? What is its relation to me? 
The sensation goes over into thought, the 
thought into action. Thus the impression 
of the object is built into the little uni- 
verse of the mind. The object and the 
action it implies are closely associated. 
As more objects are apprehended, more 
complex relations arise, but the primal 
condition remains—What can I do. with 
it? Sensation, thought, action—this is 
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the natural sequence of each completed 
mental process. As volition passes over 
into action, so does science into art, knowl- 
edge into power, wisdom into virtue. 

By the study of realities wisdom is built 
up. In the relations of objects he can 
touch and move, the child comes to find 
the limitations of his powers, the = 
which govern phenomena, and to which 
his actions must be in obedience. So 
long as he deals with realities, these laws 
stand in their proper relation. ‘‘So simple, 
so natural, so true,’’ says Agassiz. ‘*This 
is the charm of dealing with Nature her- 
self. She brings us back to absolute truth 
so often as we wander.’’ 

So long as achild is led from one reality 
to another, never lost in words or in ab- 
stractions, so long this natural relation 
remains. What is it to me? is the basis 
of personal virtue. What can I do with 
it? is the beginning of wisdom. 

It is the function of Science to find out 
the real nature of the universe. Its pur- 
pose is to eliminate the personal equation 
and the human equation in statements of 
truth. By methods of precision in thought 
and instruments of precision in observa- 
tion, it seeks to make our knowledge of 
the small, the distant, the invisible, the 
mysterious, as accurate as our knowledge 
of the common things men have handled 
for ages. It seeks tomake our knowledge 
of common things exact and precise, that 
exactness and precision may be translated 
into action. The ultimate end of science, 
as well as its initial impulse, is the regula- 
tion of human conduct. To make right 
action possible and prevalent is the func- 
tion of science. The ‘‘world as it is’’ is 
its province. In proportion as our actions 
conform to the conditions of the world as 
it is, do we find the world beautiful, glori- 
ous, divine. The truth of the ‘‘world as 
it is’’ must be the ultimate inspiration of 
art, poetry and religion. The world as 
men have agreed to say it is, is quite an- 
other matter. The less our children hear 
of this, the less they will have to unlearn 
in their future development. 

When a child is ken from nature to 
the schools, he is usually brought into an 
atmosphere of conventionality. Here he 
is not to do, but to imitate; not to see, 
nor to handle, nor to create, but to re- 


member. He is, moreover, to remember 
not his own realities, but the written or 
spoken ideas of others. He is dragged 
through a wilderness of grammar, with 
thickets of diacritical marks, into the 
desert of metaphysics. He is taught to 
do right, not because right action is in the 
nature of things, the nature of himself and 
the things about him, but because he will 
be punished somehow if he does not. 

He is given a medley of words without 
ideas. He is taught declensions and con- 
jugations without number in his own and 
other tongues. He learns things easily by 
rote; so his teachers fill him with rote- 
learning. Hence, grammar and language 
have become stereotyped as teaching, with- 
out a thought as to whether undigested 
words may be intellectual poison. And as 
the good heart depends upon the good 
brain, undigested ideas become moral 
poison as well. Wo one can tell how much 
of the bad morals and worse manners of the 
conventional college boy of the past has been 
due to intellectual dyspepsia from undigested 
words.* ‘Sciences can be learned by rote, 
but wisdom not.’’ This is an old adage, 
going back to Tristram Shandy. By rote 
one can learn sciences but not Science. 

In such manner the child is bound to 
lose his orientation as to the forces which 
surround him. If he does not recover it, 
he will spend his life in a world of mixed 
fancies and realities. Nonsense will seem 
half truth, and his appreciation of truth 
will be vitiated by lack of clearness of 
definition—by its close relation to non- 
sense. That this is no slight defect, can 
be shown in every community. There is no 
intellectual craze so absurd as not to have 
a following among educated men and 
women. There is no scheme for the ren- 
ovation of the social order so silly that ed- 
ucated men will not invest their money in 
it. There is no medical fraud so shame- 
less that educated men will not give it 
their certificate. There is no nonsense so 
unscientific that men called educated will 
not accept it as science. 

It should be a ‘unction of the schools to 
build up common sense. Folly should be 
crowded out of the schools. We have 
furnished costly lunatic asylums for its ac- 
commodation. That our schools are in a 


* The italics throughout are the editor's. 
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degree responsible for current follies, there 
can be no doubt. We have many teachers 
who have never seen a truth in their lives. 
There are many who have never felt the 
impact of an idea. There are many who 
have lost their own orientation in their 
youth, and who have never since been 
able to point out the sunrise to others. It 
is no extravagance of language to say that 
diacritical marks lead to the cocaine habit; 
nor that the ethics of metaphysics points 
the way to the Higher Foolishness. There 
are many links in the chain of decadence, 
but its finger-posts all point downward. 

For the group of activities relating to the 
family, the education of forty years ago 
made no sort of preparation. Mr. Spencer 
imagines some antiquary puzzling over a 
pile of our schoolbooks and college exami- 
nation questions and trying to derive from 
them the theory of education on which 
they were based. ‘‘This must have been 
the curriculum for their celibates, we may 
fancy him concluding. I perceive here 
an elaborate preparation for many things: 
especially for reading the books of extinct 
nations and of coexisting nations (from 
which indeed it seems clear that these 
people had very little worth reading in 
their own tongue); but I find no reference 
whatever to the bringing up of children. 
They could not have been so absurd as to 
omit all training for this gravest of re- 
sponsibilities. Evidently, then, this was 
the school course of one of their monastic 
orders. ’’ 

As a result of this lack of knowledge, we 
have thousands of needless deaths in child- 
hood, other thousands of those who sur- 


vive feeble and who might have been 


strong—events commonly regarded as mis- 
fortunes, ‘‘as a visitation of providence.’’ 
‘‘Thinking after the prevalent chaotic 
fashion, they assume that these evils come 
without causes: or that the causes are su- 
pernatural.’’ Of a piece with the ignorance 
of the basis of physical well-being in the 
family, is the carelessness of its intellectual 
and moral well-being. The unadapted ed- 
ucation of the father, the frivolous train- 
ing of the mother, show their natural result 
in neglected or wrongly educated children. 
The school is an adjunct to the home, a 
continuation of the environment of care 
which the parents bestow on the children. 
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If the home knows no wisdom in its re- 
lation to the child, the school, which is an 
outgrowth from parental interest, will not 
do any better. And in the education of 
forty years ago, Mr. Spencer found no 
fitness for the development of wise parent- 
hood. There existed no reason why the 
senior wrangler of Oxford should be wiser 
as a father, or the prize pupil of the fin- 
ishing school happier as a mother, than 
the most illiterate peasant of the English 
fields. 

Equally inadequate was the training for 
citizenship. Economics as a science had 
no place in the curriculum. Questions of 
justice, administration or jurisprudence 
received little attention in the Universities, 
while in the study of history the realities 
were neglected, while the mind was filled 
with useless names, dates, details of 
wanton battles and the gossip of the idle. 
‘*Familiarity with court intrigues, plots, 
usurpations, or the like, and with all the 
personalities accompanying them, aids very 
little in elucidating the principles on 
which national welfare depends.’’ The 
great mass of so-called historical facts 
could in no way influence our actions in 
life, could not help us in learning how to 
live completely. Such are ‘‘facts from 
which no conclusions could be drawn, un- 
organizable facts, and therefore facts which 
can be of no use in establishing principles 
of conduct, which is the chief use of 
facts.’’ ‘*‘What in history it really con- 
cerns us to know is the natural history of 
Society,’’ and for this no provision was 
then made in the schools of England, nor 
were the professors of that day acquainted 
with its precepts or in sympathy with its 
teachings. 

In political and social relations the Uni- 
versity should be the center of progress. 
From its researches should come gain to 
the individual man, the growth of fationa! 
democracy. The Universities of England 
have been, on the other hand, the centers of 
reaction. They were forty years ago wholly 
given over to medievalism. The spirit of 
caste found in them its strongest advocates, 
and their influence was always on the side of 
larger power for those who constituted the 
privileged classes. When this is true, the 
University is not doing its part to make good 
citizens of its students. Nor could it do 
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so where the story of the privileged classes 
constitutes the only history with which it 
tries to deal. 

In the fifth division of human activities, 
esthetic culture and the charms of leisure 
hours, Mr. Spencer finds the current sys- 
tem of education scarcely less defective. 
These matters constitute the flower of edu- 
cation. The florist cultivates the plant for 
the sake of the flower,-but he knows that 
without care of the roots and leaves the 
production of the flower is impossible. Just 
as roots and stem and leaves precede the 
flower and are necessary to it, a flower 
being a branch transformed in the in- 
terests of beauty, so must the production 
of healthy civilized life precede esthetic 
culture. 

But the current education aims directly 
at the flower. It neglects the plant for the 


sake of it. ‘‘In anxiety for elegance it 
forgets substance.’’ ‘‘ Accomplishments, 


the fine-arts, belles-lettres and all those 
things which are the efflorescence of civili- 
zation should be wholly subordinate to 
that knowledge -and discipline on which 
civilization __rests.”’ Moreover, ‘‘ the 
highest Art of every kind is based on 
Science,—without Science there can be 
neither perfect production nor full appre- 
ciation.’’ ‘‘Innate faculty alone will not 
suffice, but must have the aid of organized 
training. Intuition will do much but it 
will not do all. Only when Genius is mar- 
ried to Science can the highest results be 
produced. ’’ 

Thus Mr. Spencer comes to the final 
answer to his question: ‘‘What knowledge 
is of most worth?’’ And to this question 
as a whole and to all parts of it he finds 
one answer: ‘‘Science.’’ 

Science is organized knowledge. It 
should take precedence on the one hand 
over knowledge that is disorganized, and 
on the other over classified information of 
whatever sort which is merely conven- 
tional, not resting on the eternal verities, nor 
pointing the way to wiser conduct of life. 

After this rapid survey of Mr. Spencer’s 
position, we may raise two inquiries. What 
change of perspective must we make as a 
result of forty years of activity in educa- 
tion? Do the keen criticisms of forty 
years ago hold against the work of the 
American University of to-day? 
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As to the first matter, the point of view 
seems changed in one respect. Through- 
out the essay Mr. Spencer seems to aim at 
building the ideal curriculum, the course 
of study best suited to the development 
and happiness of the average cultivated 
man. * The fact that there are other types 
of men than the average, he seems in some 
measure to overlook. There are some men, 
for example, who are born to minister to 
the esthetic feelings of others and to these 
alone. There are some men, ‘‘Greek- 
minded and Roman-minded men,’’ as Em- 
erson called them, who will find no surer 
road to culture and effectiveness than the 
one trodden in Oxford and Cambridge half 
acentury ago. The studies that ‘‘open, 
invigorate and enrich the mind,’’ to borrow 
a phrase of Macaulay, can never be obso- 
lete with those whom they thus affect. 
The thoroughness and continuity of these 
courses at their best gives something of the 
exactness of knowledge and loyalty to 
truth which characterize the man of sci- 
ence. To force a musician or ‘a poet or a 
classicist to traverse the whole range of 
the sciences might be as unwise or as futile 
as to keep a Faraday writing Latin verses. 
Moreover, on the exactness of this training 
in the old Tripos many great investigators 
have based the thoroughness of their meth- 
ods. It is, again, not needful for all men 
to learn all Science. If it be needful, it is 
impossible. From one science the methods 
of all Science may be learned. Respect 
for knowledge is one of the noblest lessons 
which real knowledge teaches. 

In other words, Mr. Spencer does not 
seem clearly to realize that each course pf 
study must be individual. Each man should 
follow, as near as may be, that line of 
effort which will do the most for him, 
which will enable him to realize the best 
possibilities of his own life. There is no 
single curriculum, no ideal curriculum, and 
any prearranged course of advanced study 
is an affront to the mind of the real stu- 
dent. We may admit that the great need 
of civilized man in each of Mr. Spencer's 
five categories is Science. But the need is 
rather that Science should exist in the com- 
munity, that men should realize the value 
of exact knowledge and respect its teath- 
ings. Among men must exist a division 
of labor. No one man can master even a 
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single branch of Science. Mastery means 
willingness to forego knowledge in other 
fields. A fixed curriculum even in Science, 
covering a wide range, would necessitate 
superficiality in all. The real need, as in- 
dicated by Mr. Spencer, is therefore met 
by full provision for the teaching of each 
of the sciences he names and many others, 
while among these the student is free to 
choose for himself. We ask not that Science 
be placed in the curriculum, for we can 
tolerate no curriculum. The course of 
study itself is a relic of medievalism. We 
ask that Science be made accessible to all 
and in all stages of education. The rest 
will take care of itself. 

A minor criticism is this. Mr. Spencer 
seems to lay all stress on the subject and 
to say little of the teacher. He could 
have shown the unfitness of the teaching 
force as readily as the unfitness of the sub- 
jects taught. In fact, the two deficiencies 
go together. A true teacher, thorough, 
alert, devoted, is not a reactionist. He 
will not place the millineries of culture 
above the realities, and dead convention- 
alities above the contact with the living 
laws of God. Wherever a great teacher 
has arisen under any system in any subject, 
something of the facts and methods of 
Science has come in with him. In the 
very day in which Spencer wrote, Agassiz 
taught science in Harvard, both subject 
and method being dealt with in the most 
modern fashion, one on which the twentieth 
century, or the twenty-fifth, can offer no 
improvement. 

Let me recall the discussion, also some 
forty years old, between Emerson and 
Agassiz. 

Emerson, himself one of the sanest and 
broadest of men, saw in the work of 
Agassiz elements of danger, whereby the 
time-honored symmetry of Harvard might 
be destroyed. In a lecture on Universities, 
in Boston, Emerson made some such state- 
ment as this: That natural history was 
‘‘getting too great an ascendancy at Har- 
vard’’; that it ‘‘was out of proportion to 
the other departments.’’ And he hinted that 
‘‘a check-rein would not be amiss on the 
enthusiastic young professor who is re- 
sponsible for this.’’ 

‘Do you not see,’’ 


Agassiz wrote to 
Emerson, ‘“‘that the way to bring about a 
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well-proportioned development of all the 
resources of the university is not to check 
the natural history department, but to 
stimulate all the others? Not that the 
zoblogical school grows too fast, but that 
the others do not grow fast enough? This 
sounds invidious and perhaps boastful 
somewhat; but it is you,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
not I, who have instituted the comparison. 
It strikes me that you have not hit upon 
the best remedy for this want of balance. 
If symmetry is to be obtained by cutting 
down the most vigorous growth, it seems 
to me it would be better to have a little 
irregularity here and there. In stimulat- 
ing, by every means in my power, the 
growth of the museum and the means of 
education connected with it, I am far from 
having a selfish wish to see my own de- 
partment tower above the others. I wish 
that every one of my colleagues would 
make it hard for me to keep up with him; 
and there are some, I am happy to say, 
who are ready to run a race with me.”’ 

In these words of Agassiz may be seen 
the keynote of modern University progress. 
The University should be the great refuge- 
hut on the ultimate boundaries of knowl- 
edge, from which, daily and weekly, ad- 
venturous bands set out on voyages of dis- 
covery. It should be the Upernavik from 
which Polar travelers draw their supplies, 
and as the shoreless sea of the unknown 
meets us on every side, the same house of 
refuge and supply will serve for a thou- 
sand different exploring parties, moving out 
in every direction into the infinite ocean. 
This is the University ideal of the future. 
Some day it will be felt as a loss and a 
crime if any one who could be an explorer 
is forced to become anything else. And 
even then, after countless ages of educa- 
tion and scientific progress, the true Uni- 
versity will still stand on the boundaries, 
its walls still washed by the same unending 
sea, the boundless ocean of possible human 
knowledge. 

Emerson once wrote to his daughter: 
‘*Tt matters little what your studies are: it 
all lies in who your teacher is.’’ For he 
saw clearly one of the most important facts 
in education, that a great teacher never 
fails to leave a great mark on every student 
whose life he touches. 

The essential character of the University 
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is Lehrfreiheit, the freedom of the teacher 
to give out the best that is in him, and 
Lernfreiheit, the freedom of the student to 
demand the best that the teacher can give. 
The one develops the other. The freedom 
of the student to ask what he needs stimu- 
lates the teacher to give what he demands. 
The teacher who can give his best and find 
it appreciated forthwith rises to higher 
levels of power and the standard of his 
associates must rise to keep pace with him. 

Do the criticisms of Herbert Spencer of 
forty years ago apply to the American Uni- 
versity of to-day? Are the fundamentals of 
self-preservation, professional soundness, 
family integrity, good citizenship, sacri- 
ficed to a conventional culture, part es- 
thetic, part aristocratic, part traditional, 
and in all ways remote from the needs of 
life? To say that this is not true in the 
American University of to-day, is to say 
that its work is democratic, practical, sci- 
entific and free. That it is all this, I 
believe we can readily show, and the facts 
readily appear in the records of those in- 
stitutions which have been free to develop 
with the growth of the republic. We 
may take Harvard University as an ex- 
ample, the oldest and best-established, and 
on the whole the most typical. Its ideals 
are certainly very different from those of 
Oxford forty years ago, equally different 
from those of the old Harvard. In the 
first. place, the institution is essentially 
democratic, not aristocratic. Its work is 
planned to meet the needs of the actual 
people, not to separate a choice few as a 
class apart. Its function is to fill democ- 
racy with men fitted to make the rule of 
the people the best government that exists. 
And this fact the people fully appreciate. 
It is the sons of men, not the sons of 
aristocrats, who throng the halls of Har- 
vard. The large numbers testify to the 
largeness of the need which Harvard meets. 
And the diploma of Harvard no longer sets 
a& man apart as a member of a special or 
privileged class. It testifies simply that 
he is ‘ta youth of promise,’’ fitted to take 
his place in the work of the world. 

With the democracy among students 
comes the democracy of studies. The 
oldtime Tripos held sway because its 
chosen studies were sacred while all others 
were plebeian. In the new education all 
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powers of the human mind are sacred 
alike. It is the business of the University 
to train them, to stimulate them all, not to 
repress the many for the sake of the few. 
The student of the human body, the in- 
vestigator of matter and force, the lover of 
Greek art, all meet on equal ground on 
the University’s hospitable campus. No 
longer are the prizes of scholarship offered 
for play while the serious worker among 
things as they are encounters a barred 
door. The rewards of knowing and doing 
are offered to all alike, and these are the 
only legitimate prizes within the scope of 
the University. To place all men and all 
studies on one footing, is to make a real 
republic of the University. This once 
done, the question of ‘‘What knowledge 
is of most worth?’’ is one for each man to 
answer for himself. What knowledge is 
worth most to me? And the very attempt 
to answer this question, is in itself one of 
the most important factors in higher edu- 
cation. That cach should answer it for- 
himself, is the essential element in the 
freedom of the University, and each year 
as it passes sees the American University 
more democratic and more free. 


That the work should be 


practical, 
means that it should be conducted by com- 


petent teachers. Darwin tells us that the 
lectures in geology in Edinburgh in his day 
were so ‘‘incredibly dull’’ that he resolved 
that he would have ‘‘nothing more to do 
with the subject, nor ever to read a book 
upon it.’? Such teaching was not practi- 
cal, for the subject-matter of geology is of 
interest to whoever comes into intelligent 
contact with it. The most practical teach- 
ing is that in which the subject is borne 
most strongly to the student’s mind. The 
professorship-in Harvard, let us say, is not 
given as a reward for social or ecclesiastical 
distinction, or for a competitive tour de 
force in memory. It is given to those 
scholars who know to teach, who know 
to reach the heart of their subjects for 
themselves and to bring their students to 
the same vitalizing contact. And in the 
choice of teachers the demands of de- 
mocracy are always considered. In each 
department is wanted the best that there 
is, and no department of rational human 
interest is overlooked or slighted. 

Is the American University scientific? If 
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we answer Yes, we do not mean that Sci- 
ence only is studied, nor even that every 


individual student is giving attention to. 


Science. ‘*America means opportunity, ’* 
and the American University is an intensi- 
fication of this same definition of Emer- 
son’s. The University does its part, not 
in forcing the student over a curricu- 
lum of all sciences or of any sciences. It 
has only to make generous provision for 
the teaching of each and all of them, and 
to leave the rest to the student. The cost 
of teaching science is far greater than that 
of teaching language and mathematics. 
The vast endowments of our great Uni- 
versities of to-day find their justification 
in this fact. These schools are trying 
honestly to bring before the student the 
possibilities of human knowledge. The 
individual sciences are not favored at the 
expense of the traditional subjects. More 
money is spent on the teaching of Greek 
to-day than ever before but Greek no 
longer occupies an exclusive position. It 
is not an object of worship while physi- 
ology is an object of contempt. Once 
thrown to the democratic level, we find the 
classics of Greece really exalted. Homer 
and Euripides are studied now for their 
own sakes, not for the badge or hood or 
gown or social distinction that they may 
in a roundabout way confer. So they are 
studied by scholars with the methods and 
purposes of a scholar, not by recalcitrant 
schoolboys, driven over an unwilling race- 
course in response to the demands of tra- 
dition. To say that the University is sci- 
entific is to say that it is genuine, that it is 
devoted to realities, not to make-believes 
and shams. It is said that ‘‘Respect the 
Outside’’ was a favored motto of the old 
education in England. But Science does 
not respect the outside. It aims to go to 
the very heart of things, and in proportion 
to the extension of its spirit do we wit- 
ness the disappearance of caste and conven- 
tions. The things men agree to pretend 
to be true, vanish at the touch of truth. 

It is true that we have in America not a 
few institutions in which the traditional 
ideals are still cherished and to which the 
criticisms of Mr. Spencer still apply in 
full force. But these are few and not 
typical, and their influence is not growing. 
The students go where they can get what 
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they want, and the Zeitgeist responds to 
their demand. The American University 
of to-day is molded by the best scientific 
thought of the century. One of the voices 
to which it has responded is that of Her- 
bert Spencer. And the essence of his 
criticism has found positive expression in 
the constructive work of the great Uni- 
versity-builders of our republic. Let the 
young man or young woman of to-day ask, 
‘*What knowledge is of most worth to 
me?’’ In the course of study of our 
American Universities will be found the 
unhampered answer, the answer of Herbert 
Spencer, if you like, the answer of Agassiz, 
or Emerson or Eliot or White, the materials 
for your own answer, whatever it be. 
And whatever you may require, you will 
not be turned away empty-handed. 

The progress of the next half-century 
will be, not in development of new lines 
in education, but in intensification of the 
work we are now doing. It will be in 
developing better teachers and in closer 
contact between teacher and pupil. We 
must realize that the needs of the student 
form the sole reason for the University’s 
existence. It is built that it may help 
men. Forty years ago in English Uni- 
versities the good teacher was the very rare 
exception and was practically found only 
among the private tutors dependent for a 
living on the young men they taught. 
The University professors held their posi- 
tions as sinecures, rewards for birth or 
breeding or efforts in the.past, but requir- 
ing no expenditure of force in the present. 
This condition is not wholly vanished from 
the English Universitiés and its shadow 
still darkens even the Universities of Amer- 
ica. 

There was a time when the ambition to 
be a good teacher was regarded in our 
colleges as an ignoble one. The college 
professor was a being of a higher order, 
temporarily in hard luck, because he was 
forced for a living to sit out his days be- 
fore classes of unwilling boys. To be 
above one’s work was held as the mainte- 
nance of proper academic dignity. 

This condition is rapidly passing. The 
college professor, like other men, is judged 
by what he does. Yet even now, not half 
the men who hold the professor's chair 
can be called good teachers. The real 
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work of every institution rests on a very 
few men. The others mark time and 
assign tasks, their personality counting 
for very little. The progress of education 
demands that each man who holds a 
college chair should directly contribute to 
higher education. It is not his knowledge 
alone which concerns the student. His 
effectiveness depends upon his personality. 
The University of the future will demand 
the character of the great teacher, the man 
who believes in truth, who believes in men, 
and who knows how to lead men to the 
highest truth he knows. 

The best teacher, other things equal, is 
the one who comes nearest to the student. 
To bring the teacher close to the student, 
is to multiply his influence many-fold. 
The very usefulness of our Universities 
tends to weaken the bond of personal in- 
fluence. The man is lost in the mass, and 
because the mass is so great, cheap or tem- 
porary help is brought in, and the pro- 
fessor is pushed away still farther. It is 
the problem of the modern University to 
remedy this condition. In the oldtime 
college every one knew every one else, and 
if perchance in the small number one great 
teacher found place, the lives of all the 
others were richer in consequence. But 
in the University of to-day, with its array 
of great teachers, of noble investigators, 
of men whose names are known wherever 
civilization extends, the mere student may 
see none of them. Temporary assistants at 
a thousand a year, less experienced and less 
capable than those he left in the academy, 
may be the only teachers he can reach. 
When this is the.condition, higher education 
has lost a large part of its effectiveness. 

The keynote to the education of the 
future must be ‘‘Constructive Individual- 
ism.’’? The foundation of its method must 
be ‘‘Knowing Men by Name.’’ This isno 
new discovery. It was not invented in 
Palo Alto, nor yet in Harvard, nor in Mich- 
igan. It is as old as Socrates or Plato. It 
has been recognized wherever the training 
of men has been taken seriously. 

A Japanese writer, Uchimura, says this 
of education in old Japan: ‘‘We were not 
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taught in classes then. The grouping of 
soul-bearing human beings into classes, as 
sheep upon Australian farms, was not 
known in our old schools. Our teachers 
believed, I think instinctively, that man 
(persona) is unclassifiable; that he must 
be dealt with personally—i.e., face to 
face, and soul to soul. So they schooled 
us one by one—each according to his 
idiosyncrasies, physical, mental and spirit- 
ual. They knew each one of us by name. 
And as asses were never harnessed with 
horses, there was but little danger of the 
latter being beaten down into stupidity, 
or the former driven into the valedicto- 
rians’ graves. In this respect, therefore, 
our oldtime teachers in Japan agreed with 
Socrates and Plato in their theory of edu- 
cation. So naturally the relation between 
students and teachers was the closest one 
possible. We never called our teachers by 
that unapproachable name, Professor. We 
called them Sensei, ‘men born before’— 
so named because of their prior birth, not 
only in respect of the time of their appear- 
ance in this world, which was not always 
the case, but also of their coming into the 
understanding of the truth. It was this, 
our idea of relationship between teacher 
and student, which made some of us to 
comprehend at once the intimate relation 
between the Master and the disciples which 
we found in the Christian Bible. When 
we found written therein that the disciple 
is not above his master, nor the servant 
above his lord; or that the good shepherd 
giveth his life for the sheep, and other sim- 
ilar sayings, we took them almost instinct- 
ively as things known to us long before.’’ 

Thus it was in old Japan. Thus should 
it be in new America. In such manner do 
the oldest ideas forever renew their youth, 
when these ideas are based, not on tradition 
or convention, but in the nature of man. 

We may thus answer Mr. Spencer’s 
question, ‘‘What knowledge is of most 
worth?’’ in this way: ‘‘That which is 
worth most to me.’’ And the mission 
of the University is to furnish this knowl- 
edge, just this knowledge which I want, 
and to furnish it to me. 


Eprrortat Note.—President Jordan’s arraignment of the Universities is scarcely 


less strong and far-reaching than Herbert Spencer's. 


He speaks ex cathedra, standing 


at the head of one of the great modern Universities and in the very midst of modern 
methods. The fundamental question, however, is virtually ignored by President Jordan. 
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He assumes that there is no one answer to it, and that each student should be left to 
decide what knowledge is of most worth to him individually. But leaving young men 
to grope and work their way to the light is not education. There are matters of 
knowledge and training essential to all, and there must be a gradation in their impor- 
tance. Sound educational methods must recognize their relative values, and put that 
which is most important first. The untrained student cannot do this. Before real 
education can make great advance, this supreme question, What knowledge is of most 
worth? must be answered. The highest success in life comes from being able to dis- 
tinguish things in the order of their relative importance. If a business man or a profes- 
sional man fails to differentiate the matters requiring his attention and simply works 
along blindly, giving attention to matters as they come without regard to relative 
importance, no matter how hard he may work, failure is bound to be his portion. So in 
education. If a man had ten million hours at his disposal, he might possibly compass 
a great part of the many things which are to be studied. But his hours are numbered, 
and the first and most important business is to determine which one of the subjects ranks 
all the others in Emportence. Having done this, he may proceed to the next most 
important. 

The charge which Tue Cosmopo.iran has been making against the Universities is 
that these subjects have never been differentiated for the beginner. There is no body 
of men in the great Universities whose business it is to study these things out carefully 
and say to the young man starting at the bottom of the ladder, ‘‘This is the one thing 
which you should take in preference to all others’’; or,‘‘These are the half-dozen things 
which every average man should know; and until you have gone further in your edu- 
cation you are not permitted to say you are not an average man.’’ 

After spending an afternoon with President Harper at Chicago University and 
seeing all the details of the magnificent organization which he had brought together, 
the editor of THe Cosmopo.iTaNn expressed his great admiration, but at the same time 
his great disappointment that the one thing ranking all others should have been abso- 
lutely left out. This great University had men and bodies of men to provide for every 
conceivable difficulty except this one of establishing the relative importance of studies. 
There was no body of men under salary whose sole duty it was to select the branches 
of education which are most important to the average student. In the nature of things, 
professors of special branches must be partisan in their leanings; their judgment must 
be biased by their preferences, and it is not unfair to make this statement of all human 
beings. Therefore it is not wise organization which commits to these men the determi- 
nation of the relative importance of the studies over which they preside, and in advanc- 
ing the importance of which they must always have personal interest. The question 
still remains to be specifically answered by the teachers of one of our great Universities: 
‘‘To just what extent does the modern college curriculum offer to the student what 
knowledge is of most worth in a simple tabulated form, so that it may be understood 
by the average student?’ 
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IV.— Continued. we go on that party to Franklin Woods. ° 

She looked up quickly. ‘‘I can’t,’’ she 

‘ seemed to Annabel that she had said. ‘‘I promised to go with John Travers. 
wings, she was so light-footed, and once Why didn’t you ask me before?’’ 

well out of Dexter's sight, she chasséed Leverett set.his lips. ‘‘You promised 

down the grass at the roadside in a polka- Jack! Why, surely, you knew I let 








step that she had learned oe = — 
at a dance a few evenings r ‘ a ’ 
before, and bringing up ae * 
breathless, flushed and 
happy, as she heard the 
sound of wheels behind 
her, she settled into a 
demure walk. 
‘*Annabel,’’ said an 
imperative voice, ‘‘what 
are you doing here?’ 
and Leverett drew his 
horse into a walk beside 
her. Annabel met his 
eyes defiantly. ‘‘He has 
seen Mr. Dexter,’’ she 





thought. 

‘*Stealing sheep, ham- 
stringing cows, kidnap- 
ping children,’’ she an- 
swered—‘‘ my usual voca- 
tions.”’ 

Leverett’s eyes glinted, 
then softened. ‘‘Don’t 
fight,’’ he said, with an 
appeal in his voice. ‘‘Get 
in and drive with me for 
a bit, and don’t, don’t 
fight. Let me be happy. 
Tell me you are glad to 
see me, and let me tell 
you how much too glad I 
am to see you without 
making me wish I had cut 
my tongue out before I had 
said it.’’ 


Drawn by 
° ° : B. West 
Annabel got up beside him. ‘‘A : j Clinedinst. 


flag of truce,’’ she said, ‘‘is re- 
spected by all honorable nations. 
Hostilities are suspended.’’ 

‘*To discuss terms of peace,”’ 
added the young man, eagerly, ‘HE WALKED WITH 
‘‘my first condition is that you ; P LONG STRIDES." 
drive with me on Tuesday when 
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mother arrange the whole thing so that I 
might drive you over.’’ 

She looked at him with some regret in 
her eyes. ‘‘I am sorry,’’ she said, ‘*‘but 
you said nothing, and he came yesterday 
and asked me.”’ 

‘It’s mother’s party. She can arrange 
the guests.’’ His smile was a little grim. 
‘*She will send you with me.’’ 

Annabel shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘As 
you like. Settle it with Mr. Travers.’’ 

‘*As J like!’’ responded the young man, 
passionately. ‘‘Don’t you know what I 
would like?’’ He restrained himself, and 
flicking at the bushes as they passed, he 
added, ‘‘Did you get the play of Phillips’ 
that I sent you?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered. 

‘*Have you read it?’’ 

*You.”’ 

Gerald drew his impatient horse into a 
walk and turned to his companion. ‘‘Is 
that all you have to say?’’ he asked. 

‘*T thought it beautiful.’’ 

‘*Ah! That’s something. 
man’s eyes were still holding hers. 
I come and read it to you?’’ 

She smiled. ‘‘On condition that you 
play me all my favorite things.’’ 

He returned her a half-sad, half-bitter 
smile. ‘‘I'll play what you like, if you'll 
let me read ‘Paolo’ to you.”’ 

‘It’s a bargain,’’ said Annabel; ‘‘and 
remember also, peace is to be preserved and 
these are the terms of it.’’ 

His hands trembled on the reins; he 
looked straight into her eyes. ‘‘Peace will 
be a farce, unless you give me more,’’ he 
said, ‘‘for I love you.”’ 

The girl flushed and laid her hand on 
the reins. 

‘*Pull up, Gerald,’’ she said. ‘‘You’re 
not. playing fair. This is not what I 
meant at all.’’ 

He grew pale. 


” 


The young 
‘*May 


‘*Let me speak,’’ he 
pleaded, ‘‘and listen without a foregone 


conclusion. I love you, so. much I love 
you, that you will never again find any one 
so hopelessly in your—in your hy 
‘*Why not say toils at once?’’ she fin- 
ished scornfully. ‘‘I think you take a 
great deal for granted, Gerald. I expect, 
on the contrary, to have a dozen lovers as 
true as you are and much more civil.’’ 
‘*You are heartless,’’ he cried. ‘‘You 
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don’t know gold from tinsel.’’ Then, 
stopping abruptly, he looked down into 
her eyes. ‘‘Annabel, Annabel,’’ he said, 
‘*here we are quarreling again, you and I, 
and I wanted such a different ending. If 
once you could let me feel that you liked 
me, I never would be like this again, but 
you are so indifferent—so worse than in- 
different—lately, that it drives me out of 
temper with the whole world. You give 
that riding-master I saw up the road as 
kind a greeting as you do me Ad 

‘*As kind?’’ repeated Annabel, slowly. 

‘*Kinder, if you like that better.’’ 
Gerald set his teeth. 

‘‘I do, for 1am a great believer in the 
truth.’’ She faced him with eyes that 
maddened him, they were so lovely and so 
unloving. 

‘*You aren’t afraid to hurt a man, are 
you?’’ he said. ‘‘You seem to know how 
to do it, too. Don’t look at meso! Tell 
me how I offend; let me have a chance.”’ 

She turned from him, her anger softened 
to a kind of impatience. ‘‘My dear 
Gerald,’’ she returned, ‘‘don’t you see we 
are natural antagonists, you and I? Born 
in opposite camps. We could no more 
cease fighting than a wolf and a sheep- 
dog. You, by the way, are the sheep- 
dog; so don’t be displeased at my simile. 
If you will make up your mind to regard 
me in that light, we can get along very 
well and quarrel comfortably, but ‘ig 

‘*But when I persist in minding having 
my heart broken, why, it isn’t even com- 
fortable for you, either. Is that it?’’ He 
spoke ferociously, and Annabel laid her 
hand on his arm. 

‘‘Here I get down,’’ she said. 
our gate. No, don’t turn in. 
intend to get out. 
stupid soon, so please stop your horse. 

He pulled the animal up in silence and 
Annabel jumped out. Turning, she in- 
clined her head gravely. He bowed, and 
they parted—Annabel to saunter up the 
avenue, Leverett to drive down the road 
at a pace that reconciled even Gray Meg 
to her stall in the stable. 


V. 


It was the day of the annual flower- 
show, and from ten in the morning until 
ten at night the good ladies who conducted 


. **Tt’s 
I really 
I'll say something 


” 
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it, in the interests of charity, sacrificed 
themselves in the hot reception-room. It 
took place in the town clubhouse and its 
grounds, and the airy, one-story building 
made a very pretty setting for the plants 
that needed shelter; the others were stacked 
in stands along the walks. A tent at the 
end of the lawn held refreshments. 

Miss Lucy, who had usually borne a part 
and been on the committee of management, 
this year had refused, and she drove up 
with Annabel with an unaccustomed ab- 
sence of responsibility in the older woman’s 
mind. 

‘*Who receives?’’ asked Annabel, as 
their carriage drove off and left them on 
the hot steps in the full glare of the after- 
noon sun. 

‘*Mrs. Travers and Mrs. Beale are the— 
er—ones we really know, and Mrs. Jobson 
and Mrs. De Witt are the—er wh 

‘*The ones we know for a day only. Is 
that it??? Annabel put up her chin in a 
characteristic movement. 

The annual flower-show attempted the 
impossible. It was the one occasion in the 


year when the ladies of Connisfield mingled 


with the townspeople and the families of 
tradesmen who came from the neighboring 
city to spend their summers there, and it 
left behind a crop of ill-adjusted relation- 
ships and brought.very little of pleasure in 
its train. 

Miss Lea and Annabel were met by Mrs. 
Pimlico, the wife of a wealthy grocer, who, 
having sent more roses than any other 
woman, never ceased to expect something 
to come of the smiles and bows she re- 
ceived on the 10th of June, but nothing 
ever did. Her husband having given half 
the money from which the clubhouse was 
built, she felt herself a hostess there. 

‘*How delightful to see Miss Lea looking 
so well!’’ was her greeting; ‘‘and Miss 
Annabel, too!’’ The third person gave to 
Mrs. Pimlico’s language an elegance met 
with only in the times of Miss Burney. 
‘‘T was afraid the heat might keep both 
ladies at home.*’ 

‘*Thank you; I don’t mind the heat.’’ 
Miss Lucy shook hands. ‘‘Can you tell 
me where they receive this year?”’ 

‘*T believe Mrs. Jobson preferred the re- 
ception-room.’’ Mrs. Pimlico eyed Anna- 
bel’s dress and wondered whether she had 
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forgotten to change it for the occasion. 
‘‘It was just dead plain pink dimity with 
a bit of lace at the collar,’’ she remarked 
to Mr. Pimlico later. ‘‘Not an inch of 
silk to be seen.’’ 

Miss Lea and Annabel took their way to 
the small hot room indicated, which was 
considered more exclusive by Mrs. Jobson. 
As admittance was fifty cents and no lines 
were drawn except those of respectability, 
the point was a little obscure to the other 
ladies, but their idea being to get through 
their self-imposed task as amiably as pos- 
sible, they sustained Mrs. Jobson’ fancy. 

‘*Look at Mrs. Jobson,’’ whispered An- 
nabel. ‘‘I knew that butchers had red 
cheeks but I didn’t know it spread to their- 
wives. ’’ 

Miss Lucy, unheeding, proceeded to 
greet her hostesses with that little dip 
which old-fashioned ladies cherish, and 
then fell an easy prey to Mrs. De Witt, 
whose husband was in the dry-goods line. 
‘*Miss Lea’’—every word was underlined , 
in Mrs. De Witt’s vocabulary—‘‘how good 
of you to come in all this heat! But we 
know that you would do anything to for- 
ward the interests of the hospital.’’ 

Astute Mrs. De Witt! Could Miss Lucy 
fail to remark that Mrs. De Witt, who had 
nothing to do with the hospital, was out 
in all the heat, too? 

‘*The goodness is on your part,’’ re- 
sponded Miss Lucy. ‘‘We should thank 
you ladies very warmly for.the trouble you 
take. Annabel, this is Mrs. De Witt. 
You don’t know my niece, I think?’’ 

‘*‘Charmed, I’m sure!’? Mrs. De Witt 
and Annabel shook hands. ‘‘Looks like 
a rose herself. Perhaps Miss Annabel may 
like to meet some of the gentlemen,’’ she 
went on. ‘*‘May I present my son, Mr. 
Harold De Witt?’ 

Miss Lucy looked a little startled. 
nabel smiled graciously. 

‘Certainly, if you can find him. Men 
don’t care much for this sort of thing and 
he’s probably given you the slip.”’ 

Miss Lucy stood by in wonder. Annabel 
might be rude to her equals occasionally ; 
she was always civil to her inferiors—in- 


An- 


creasingly so as they descended in the so- 

cial scale. 
‘*Not 

ladies 


of 
afar.’’ 


it. He has seen 


Mrs. De 


a bit 
from 


you 
Witt. raised 
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a rallying forefinger, and 
in a moment Miss Lucy 
found herself being enter- 
tained by this clever woman 
and helplessly watching 
Annabel stroll off with Har- 
old De Witt at her elbow, 
loquacious and resplendent 
in a frock coat and light 
gloves. 

‘*It’s all very pretty, 
began Annabel, gaily, as 
they stood in the doorway 
leading to the wide porch. 
‘‘And what a nice bit of 
grass, Croquet-lawn, 
isn’t it?’’ 

**Just so,”’ 
Witt, gazing complacently 
upon his companion, ‘‘and in 
the tent are the refreshments. 
May I offer you an ice?’’ 

‘*By all means. Two ices!"’ 
His companion gave a laughing 
greeting to young Travers, who 
stood watching her walk out 
into the summer sunshine with 
De Witt beside her. 

‘Beastly counter-jumper!”’ 
he muttered, and jamming his 
hands into his pockets, he 
turned away. 

The sun was certainly very 
hot, but the day was beautiful 
with the rich coloring of June, 
and Annabel felt the instinct 
of youth—the desire for pleasure 
—rise in her. She turned to 
the young man beside her, and 
giving a little downward tilt to 
her hat, looked at him gravely. 

‘*Too stout,’’ she commented 
inwardly, ‘‘and on the whole unpromising. 
Good features; I suppose he is told he looks 
like Napoleon—poor Napoleon! And I hate 
that kind of indoor skin.’’ But she 
sauntered into the tent with him and gave 
him a happy half-hour in which he never 
doubted the success of his stories of the 

of Paris. He bought the white 
goods for the firm. 

Annabel’s good nature gave way at last, 
looking for a bench outside 
tent, him to the clubhouse 

an intricate message which she hoped 


too! 
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would keep him long enough for her to 
escape. Sitting in the shade, she looked 
about her and listened to the band. 

‘*‘It sounds very nice,’’ she thought. 
‘‘That’s ‘Faust.’ Dear me, what a waste 
of music and flowers, and me—particularly 
me!’’ At this moment she caught sight 
of a solitary figure strolling down the grav- 
eled path with a purposeless look that 
struck her-—or perhaps it was something 
Whatever it was, it 
She sat 


else that struck her. 
brought a flush to her cheek. 


quite still for a moment and watched. 


fig 
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Dexter (it was Dexter) had an air that 
De Witt would have been afraid to claim. 
He was unmistakably a free lance—a 
wanderer on the face of the globe. Some- 
thing hardy and capable in his aspect sug- 
gested that he could look out for himself, 
but he was there as a spectator, merely, 
with no assumption that he was part of the 
social life of the occasion. Annabel leaned 
forward and uttered the short whistle with 
which she called the dogs, then assumed 
an air of entire innocence as several pairs 
of startled eyes were turned in her direc- 
tion, among them Dexter’s. His glance 
she met with her own, accompanied by a 
smile and a nod unmistakably encouraging. 
It brought him to her promptly. They 
shook hands and then looked at each other. 

‘*How did you get here?’’ said Annabel. 
‘*T didn’t know flowers were in your line. 
Now, a horse-show, of course, or a dog- 
show, or even a cattle-show *? She 
laughed. 

‘I’m limited to animals, am I?’’ Dex- 
ter laughed also. ‘‘I told you I liked 
music.’ 


‘*So you came for the band! And I 


gave you a chance for a pretty speech. 
You might have said that you saw me and 


followed in my train. But let us turn 
round this little corner and see whether 
any one is looking at the poor little roses.’’ 
They walked round the angle of the tent 
and found themselves in a spot of unusual 
quiet and great charm, for here had been 
banked quantities of flowers whose only 
fault was that they were less lovely than 
their fellows. 

**Just look,’’ said Annabel. ‘‘The poor 
things feel quite neglected. I will make 
them feel happier by a few compliments, ’’ 
and stopping before a cluster of roses, she 
dropped a courtesy. 

‘*My dears, how handsome you are look- 
ing to-day!’’ She turned to Dexter. 
‘*Did you see them quiver?’’ 

She walked a few steps farther, and 
stooping, kissed a red rose that raised its 
head high among the others. ‘‘You are 
all looking particularly well,’’ she went 
on, ‘‘and Mr. Dexter and I will tell every 
one to come and see you,’’ and at this 
point Dexter, who had been watching her 
with amused eyes, broke into a light- 
hearted laugh. 
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‘*Tt’s so nice to be good and silly,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I always am with you.’’ 

‘*Thank you.’’ 

‘*Now, with Mr. Travers,’’ Annabel 
went on—‘‘Did you see Mr. Travers? A 
young man in white flannels; very hand- 
some he is, too—but with Mr. Travers I 
become hideously sensible, hideously. 
When we take a drive we pick out the 
crops and I have to fib to name as many 
as he does; he is strong on rye and I’m 
strong on wheat. Don’t laugh, for he’s 
very eligible, indeed, and it’s so sad that I 
can’t amuse myself better with him, for 
Aunt Lucy would love me as Mrs. Travers. 
I know that.’ 

‘*Would she?’’ said Dexter. The laugh 
in his eyes had died with a very short 
shrift. ‘‘I suppose she would.’’ 

‘*Of course she would, and so would you 
if you were Aunt Lucy’’—she looked up at 
him—‘‘only you’re not. Speaking of 
Aunt Lucy reminds me of her cousins the 
Lees. Did you know the Gipsies had re- 
moved their habitation in the direction of 
Aldertown, about eight miles away. I 
confess that I again feel as though I owned 
the surrounding country.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Copeland told me,’’ answered 
Dexter. ‘‘I missed their black eyes star- 
ing at me over the fence while I trained 
his mare, and he said they had gone off 
without a word and that he heard they 
were in an old bit of woodland near the 
village you speak of.’’ 

‘*T was glad,’’ said Annabel. ‘‘I can’t 
expect you always to spring out of the 
ground and join me on my rambles, can I?”’ 

Dexter looked at her a moment, then 
turned his eyes to the valley of flowers 
through which they were passing. There 
was a long silence, and they were half-way 
to the clubhouse when Annabel stayed her 
steps. 

‘‘What are you thinking about?’’ she 
asked. 

The young man drew his brows together, 
and taking off his hat, passed his hand 
lightly over his hait as people do to dispel 
a thought. 

‘*Nothing,’’ he answered. 

‘‘That is palpably untrue,’’ returned the 
girl, ‘‘and to prove how much more gen- 
erous I am than you are, I will tell you my 
probably much more valuable thought. ’’ 
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"tio, *” 


assented Dexter, ‘‘and perhaps 
He hesitated. 

‘*Perhaps you may follow suit? So it 
occurred to me. Well, I was thinking 
that if it happened a third tinie that a 
band played a waltz when I was talking 
to you, I'd dance with you if I had to do 
it over the prostrate bodies of ten old 
women.’’ She stared expressively at two 
inoffensive ladies who were approaching. 

‘*Did you think that?’’ said Dexter, 
slowly. ‘*Well, I’m your man.’’ 

‘*Now it’s your turn,’’ said Annabel. 

‘*T was thinking,’ began Dexter, ‘‘ what 
a difference a start in life made, and won- 
dering what sort of chap I'd have been if 
I had—well, been born in the velvet."’ 
He looked down into her eyes with a ques- 
tion in his own. 

‘‘T shouldn’t have liked you half so 
well,’’ said Annabel, with a kind of fierce- 
ness, ‘‘and that I tell you plainly,’’ and 
she began to advance toward the club- 
house again. Dexter said nothing. His 
eyes were fixed on her face. It was Anna- 
bel who broke. the silence. 

‘Here comes May Leverett, 
‘*T wonder what she wants.”’ 

Dexter looked at Miss Leverett, who was 
crossing the grass toward them with a look 
of well-bred inflexibility on her face that 
brought out her resemblance to her brother 
Gerald. 

‘*Annabel,’’ she said, stopping at some 
distance from them, ‘‘mama would like 
to speak to you a moment.’’ 

For an instant Annabel looked rebell- 
ious; then, with an almost imperceptible 
movement of her shoulders, she turned to 
Dexter. 

‘*Good-by till to-morrow,’’ she said. 
‘*T’ll expect you at eleven,’’ and with a 
nod of familiar parting she walked across 
the grass beside the girl who had come to 
fetch her. 

Neither of them spoke until Dexter was 
out of hearing. Then May Leverett gave 
words to what was evidently pent up in 
her. 

‘* Annabel, *’ 


” 


she said; 


‘ 


she said, 


reproachfully, 
‘*how could you encourage that young De 


Witt as you did? 
position. *’ 

** Will you tell me the difference between 
my talking to Mrs. De Witt and her son?’’ 


It puts us all in a false 
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Annabel raised her eyebrows interroga- 
tively. 

‘‘Why, it isn’t the same thing at all,’ 
answered the girl, impatiently; but Anna- 
bel interrupted her further speech. 

‘*‘Why not? Define the difference,’’ she 
said, coolly. They were mounting the 
steps together. 

‘‘It is never the least use talking to you 
of such things. Ask mama.’’ Miss 
Leverett pointed to where Mrs. Leverett 
and Miss Lucy were standing. 

Annabel walked over to the older ladies, 
and clasping her hands behind her, looked 
into Mrs. Leverett’s face. 

‘*You sent May for me?’’ she said. 

The older woman's eyes met hers. ‘‘I 
did so to give you an opportunity of getting 
rid of that young man whose lack of proper 
instinct in joining you I supposed you were 
unable to cope with.’ 

‘‘Oh, was that it?’’ Annabel smiled. 
‘‘Thank you, but you mistook the situa- 
tion. I had called Mr. Dexter to me. 
And never bother for me, Mrs. Leverett; 
my powers of coping are very consider- 
able.*’ 

There was an instant’s pause. 

‘‘That I shall never doubt again,’’ said 
Mrs. Leverett, slowly, and there was an- 
other silence. 

‘‘Aunt Lucy, come home. You look 
tired,’’ said Annabel. ‘*We will leave 
Mrs. Leverett to keep them all in order,’’ 
and with a sudden lovely smile at the lady 
in question, she drew Miss Lucy’s arm 
through hers, and making a swift progress 
through the clubhouse, reached the car- 
riage. 

‘*‘Let us take a nice drive and look at 
the country,’’ she said as they drove off. 
‘*T need some air that isn’t electrified.’’ 

VI. 

Annabel sat up suddenly under the big 
oak-tree and looked about at the soft twi- 
light of the wood. 
‘*Goodness!’’ she remarked audibly, 
‘I’ve slept for hours!’’ She rose nimbly 
to her feet and started down the little 
woodpath, wondering whether Miss Lucy 
would be worried. 

It was an evening whose vivid beauty 
had departed with a suddenness that left 
the west a dark bank of cloud, and though 


’ 
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there was still a good half-hour before the 
sun should set, behind that dark curtain 
his light was hidden from the fields and 
woods of Connisfield. 

The soft rustle of the bushes as she 
pushed through them to take a short cut 
toward the highway, the crackle of a 
broken twig, gave her an unusual sensation 
of loneliness, and looking ahead through 
the woods, it struck her that she had 
walked an unnecessary distance in the 
height of her enthusiasm two hours before. 

‘*Tt’s one thing to enjoy the beauties of 
nature,’’ she grumbled inwardly, ‘‘but 
people who go to sleep watching the sun- 
shine in the trees are properly paid by hav- 
ing no supper. It must be seven o’clock 
and after!’’ 

When she saw the highroad through a 
break in the green branches, the dusk had 
deepened, and she kept straight on down 
to it without turning into the usual path- 
way. She stopped a moment in the bushes 
near the edge of the wood to drag a bram- 
ble from her skirt, and looking up from 
it, she saw a man coming down the road. 
Some instinct born of her solitary hurry 
through the twilight bade her stand still, 
and her heart gave a leap as she recognized 
him, though he was still at some distance. 

‘*The Gipsy! He would not be the man 
I would pick out to meet here,’’ and stand- 
ing motionless, she watched him coming. 

He walked with long strides, and to An- 
nabel it seemed that what she had felt as 
latent mischief in his expression had de- 
veloped into a more potent menace. The 
color had mounted darkly to his cheek, 
and as he passed near her she heard his 
rapid breathing. Leaning forward to watch 
him, she saw him turn and scan the road 
back of him, give a quick glance about, 
and break into a run, then as he ap- 
proached a turn in the road fall into his 
soberer gait again and so disappear. 

‘*He’s been stealing,’’ thought Annabel. 
‘‘T fancy Aunt Lucy is right. He is not 
a nice neighbor,’’ and with a sort of shiver 
she parted the bushes and approached cau- 
tiously to the edge, keeping a wary eye on 
that unpleasant turn in the road, though it 
was some distance off. It was not until 
she was standing in the highway and faced 
toward home that she felt a little ashamed 
of her nervousness; and she had only a 
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moment in which to enjoy her more com- 
fortable sensations, for ahead of her, lying 
in the road, she saw the body of a man. 

‘*Drunk,’’ she thought, ‘‘and that was 
the Gipsy’s chance.”’ 

She took one instant for consideration, 
then, spurring herself with an inward 
sneer at her cowardice, she walked quickly 
toward that unpleasant object ahead of her 
and tried to remember that she was not 
so very far from the Glovers’ farmhouse. 

‘*He must be very drunk,’’ she thought, 
‘‘or he wouldn't lie so strangely,’’ and 
then it struck her as curious that there 
should be a dark spot of wet in the dusty 
road; and standing beside him, the truth 
came to her with sickening force. 

To run, to get home, not to be alone 
any longer, for one instant! It seemed 
beyond her strength to bear this .terrible 
silent scene. Then another emotion awoke 
within her. She knelt quickly down and 
with shaking hands lifted him over on his 
back. His face startled her. She had felt 
so utterly alone, but the sight of the deep 
wound in his throat brought her fear to an 
end. Here was a tangible thing to help, 
perhaps. She jumped up, and taking off 
her muslin skirt, tore a long strip from it 
and bound it tightly about the place in a 
vain endeavor to stanch the wound. Her 
own clumsiness, the great stream of the 
blood, made her desperate, and her brain 
being quick to work, now that she was 
cool again, she realized she was doing no 
good and wasting precious time. She must 
go for help. But leave him here to be 
run over in the fast-gathering night? She 
clasped her strong young arms round him 
and dragged him to the grassy edge of the 
road, where the bushes grew, and laying 
him gently down, she gave one last look 
at his unconscious face, and setting hers 
toward home, she ran. 

She had grown in those brief moments to 
feel an anguish of desire to help this man, 
and she tried to rally her faculties and 
think how best to do it, but before her as 
she ran two scenes followed each other 
over and over: first, the Gipsy with his 
evil face passing swiftly in the twilight; 
then the highroad as it looked with that 
body lying on it—and, suddenly, Annabel 
heard the quick trot of horses’ feet. 

She stopped breathless, and in a moment 
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was waving reckless arms to Mr. Copeland, 
who pulled his horses up short and peered 
at her through the darkness. 

**Annabel!’’ he cried, but Dexter, who 
sat beside him in the light wagon, had 
recognized her, and was down and stand- 
ing at her side in an instant. The two men 
waited for her to speak. 

The girl took a step toward the wagon 
and swayed a little. 

‘‘There is a man,’’ she said, ‘‘hurt on 
the road.. Take me up and I'll show you 
where he is.’’ 

‘*Get in, get in,’’ was the hasty answer, 
and she tried to obey him, but her foot 
missed the step, and Dexter, picking her 
up, put her on the seat beside the older 
man, then hesitated. 

‘*Shall I follow you on foot?’’ he began, 
but Copeland cut him short with another 
‘*Get in,’’ and added, as the horses started 
on a swift trot, ‘‘ You may be of, use.’’ 

The air broke cool on the girl's cheek. 
After her helpless loneliness, after her hot 
race, it seemed an exquisite relief to be 
helped and looked after, to be driving 
quietly along that same road that had 
seemed like the highway in a bad dream. 
And then, such is the pertinacity of a 
woman’s personal feelings, she for a mo- 
ment was not oblivious that it was Dexter 
who sat beside her, who had held her in 
his arms; and it gave her a sense of what 
she would have called amusement at the 
possibilities of life, had you asked her to 
name her sensations. 

A silvery white birch gleamed among 
the trees in front of them, and Annabel 
leaned forward and pointed to some bushes 
at the grassy edge. ‘‘There!’’ she said. 
**Stop.”’ 

Mr. Copeland tightened the reins, for 
the horses snorted and reared at a spot of 
something dark in the road. Dexter 
jumped out over the wheel, and going to 
the roadside, Annabel saw him stoop low 
over the black shadow on the grass.* He 
straightened himself and came back to 
them. 

‘*Mr. Copeland,’’ he spoke quickly, ‘‘i 
you will go for a wagon and a mattress 
and send it here, and then go on for the 
doctor, it will be his best chance. It 
wouldn't do to attempt to take him with 
you. I will wait with him while you go.”’ 
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Annabel leaned toward him. ‘‘Oh, 
can’t we do anything now?” she said, her 
voice trembling. ‘*Must I leave him again 
without helping him?’’ 

Dexter looked desperately at Copeland. 
‘*You must go at once. It’s his only 
chance,’’ he repeated, and Copeland laid 
his hand on the girl’s arm. 

‘*Come, my dear. We have our work 
cut out for us,’’ he said, and backing his 
horses, he turned sharply. 

‘*To the Glovers’ first, Annabel,’’ he 
went on. ‘‘We will do our best,’’ and 
Annabel, looking back over her shoulder, 
saw Dexter kneel down and bend over the 
wounded man; she leaned back in silence. 

The swift drive that followed, the hasty 
directions and explanations at the farm- 
house, then another rush through the cool 
air, left Annabel at her own door, breath- 
less, and she stood in the hall with Mr. 
Copeland’s words, about going for the 
doctor and coming back to let her know, 
drumming vaguely in her ears. Then she 
saw that Gerald Leverett and Miss Lucy 
were both standing beside her and she 
walked into the warm, lighted drawing- 
room and dropped into a chair. 

‘*What has happened?’’ began Leverett, 
eagerly. ‘‘What in the world does it all 
mean? You coming home at this hour, 
Mr. Copeland talking about a man and a 
doctor, and ss 

‘‘If you will wait a moment,’’ said 
Annabel, suddenly back in the usual round 
of life again, ‘‘I will tell you, but if you 
run on like that I shall throw something 
at you, Gerald.’’ 

Miss Lucy interposed. 

‘*My dear,’’ she said, nervously, ‘‘don’t 
speak like that. And, Gerald, let An- 
nabel have a moment to compose herself. 
Something evidently has happened.”’ 

Annabel broke into an abrupt laugh; 
then, looking at her aunt, she saw that 
she was trembling. 

‘‘Dear Aunt Lucy,’’ she said, with her 
sudden turn of manner, ‘‘you have been 
worried. I’msorry. I have been all right, 
and it’s nothing about me. I was a little 
late in starting for home, anyhow, and I 
found a man—in the road—hurt.’’ She 
had a masculine view of Aunt Lucy’s type 
of women and thought they should be 
spared shocks. ‘‘I met Mr. Copeland and 


, 
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Dexter and it took a little time 


” 


Mr. 
to 

‘‘A man hurt in the road?’’ burst in 
Gerald, who could contain himself no 
longer. ‘‘ You mean there has been 
a si 

‘*Gerald’’—the younger Miss Lea rose— 
‘‘will you kindly go home? I’m tired. 
Mr. Copeland will tell you the story.’’ 
She took him by the arm, and pushing 
him gently from the room, followed him 
and closed the door behind them. 

‘*Stupid !’’ she said, with a sort of good- 
natured impatience. ‘‘Don’t you see I was 
making a nice dull tale for Aunt Lucy? 
Go and ask Mr. Copeland—or Mr. Dexter, ’’ 
and with this last shot she left him. 

She drew a chair near Miss Lucy, and 
as she heard the house-door bang, smiled 
into the other woman's face. 

‘‘Our Gerald is none too soft in his man- 
eh, aunt?’’ she said, then became 
aware that the kind face looked strangely 
drawn and tired. She put out her hand 
and touched Miss Lucy’s. 

‘*Has anything gone wrong?’’ she went 
on, tenderly. There were moments when 
she felt Miss Lucy’s gentle nature like an 
appeal. ‘‘I mean besides my being late? 
I’m sorry, but it couldn’t be helped.’’ 

Miss Lucy looked at her. There was 
something in her eyes that puzzled An- 
nabel. 

‘‘No. It’s nothing, my dear, but I 
feel old to-day and rather—rather tired,’’ 
and while she spoke she laid a restless 
hand on the little silk bag hanging at her 
side to be sure that the letter was still 
there—the letter whose few lines, having 
come only that afternoon, she could repeat 
by heart :— 


ners, 


‘*‘DearR MapamM— 

‘‘T will be at your house on Friday 
afternoon late. I would like to see the 
child. I will say nothing. I have kept 
my part of the bargain, and you have kept 
yours, I make sure, but I would like to see 
her. I have come for no money nor to 
trouble you. I need not sign this.’’ 


That was all, except the date, and the 
postmark of a neighboring town. 

‘‘No, my dear,’’ she repeated; ‘‘it’s 
nothing.’’ 


There was a pause. It never occurred 
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to Annabel that Miss Lucy could speak 
anything but the truth. She rested her 
head on the back of her chair, her thoughts 
back with the Gipsy and that other. If 
she could only have stopped the blood, 
but it would come ‘*Ah!’? she said 
aloud. 

Miss Lucy took her hand gently. 

‘*Tell me, more exactly, what has hap- 
pened, Annabel,’’ she said. ‘‘I don’t un- 
derstand.’ 

‘‘T found a man lying in the road, 
aunt.’’ The girl spoke reluctantly. She 
knew Miss Lucy’s soft heart that worried 
over a kitten being snapped at by a puppy. 
‘*He had been attacked and robbed, I sup- 
pose. I tried to help him, but I couldn’t.’’ 
She paused as Miss Lucy gave a low ex- 
clamation of horror, then went on. ‘‘I ran 
for help and met Mr. Copeland, who had 
Mr. Dexter with him. He drove me back 
and we left Mr. Dexter, and went to the 
Glovers’ for a wagon and a mattress, and 
Mr. Copeland has gone on for a doctor. 
That’s all. But I’m afraid he’s badly 
hurt. It’s strange,’’ she added, more 
slowly, ‘‘that I can’t place him, for his 
face was familiar. Yet I have tried to 
think where I have seen him, and I 
can’t.”’ 

‘On the highroad?’’ Miss Lucy’s voice 
sounded hoarse. ‘‘What kind of man?’’ 

‘*A mechanic, or a little rougher class, ’’ 
answered Annabel, still searching in her 
memory for the clue. ‘‘He was handsome, 
I suppose—regular features. About forty- 
five. Very black brows and lashes; I 
noticed them against his cheek, it was so 
white——’’ She made a gesture of pain, 
and covered her eyes with her hand. 

Miss Lucy looked at her wildly. 
her own brain going? Had she ever had 
that letter? What connection did it have 
with this story of Annabel’s? She must 
be mad. 

‘*Can you remember nothing more?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘Was he tall?’ 

It struck Annabel as a curious turn of 
interest, but she was absorbed in thinking 
of the man. 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered, ‘‘I think so. I 
don’t really know. Not heavy. But it 
wasn't a face to forget, when you had once 
seen it. I don’t see why it doesn’t come 
back to me. It’s so familiar.’’ 


Was 
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Miss Lucy got up suddenly. ‘‘My 
dear,’’ she said, ‘‘go and get something 
to eat. I must go to the Glovers’ farm- 
house. I may be able to tell who it is and 
send word to his family—if—if he lives in 
this neighborhood. I know the whole 
countryside, mill-hands and all.’’ 

Annabel stared at her. ‘‘You'll have 
tea?’’ she said. 

‘*No. I'll go at once. 
I will tell James to get ready. 

Annabel began to speak, then stopped. 
‘*Very well,’’ she said. ‘‘I will go up 
and change my dress, and I'll keep tea for 
you.’’ 

She gave the same measure of freedom 
she asked for, and Miss Lucy appreciated 
her forbearance. 

‘*You won't mind, my dear?’’ 

‘*Why should I? And you'll bring me 
news of him. Come,’’ and while she put 
her arm about her aunt, they left the room 
together. 


I couldn’t rest. 


%? 


Miss Lucy stood in the dimly lit hall of 
the old farmhouse alone. She heard voices 
in the big kitchen on her right, and then 


a quick step on the stair, and Mrs. Glover 
came down to her, a candle in her hand. 
‘*Miss Lucy,’’ she said-—not in surprise, 


but with the affection all the country 
people felt for Miss Lea—‘‘you here, and 
why, now? There's nothing todo. The 
poor man’’—she made a gesture—‘‘he's 
gone.”’ 

‘*Gone!’’ repeated Miss Lucy. 
grown very pale. 

‘*He was dead when the gentleman car- 
ried him in. He was main kind and care- 
ful, but it was no use. It was a fearful 
wound, and the doctor said he was dead 
some time back. The dark gentleman 
said he'd known it when he first saw 
him, and didn’t say so because of Miss 
Annabel.”’ 

Miss Lucy steadied herself against the 
railing of the stairway. ‘‘I see,’’ she said; 
then added, slowly: ‘Mrs. Glover, I will 
in to see this man. I know every 
hand at the mill. I may be able to tell 
who it is and you can send word to his— 
family. Where is he?"’ 

‘‘Here.’* The woman opened a door 
gently, and stepping in front of Miss Lea, 


She had 


go 
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indicated the figure lying on a bed. 
‘*Poor man!’’ she said; then, ‘‘Would you 
mind my leaving you?’’ she went on. ‘‘I 
would say a word to Robert.’’ 

Miss Lucy, standing near the door, 
bowed her head in assent and waited until 
the woman had gone, then moved with her 
light step to the bedside, and drawing a 
deep breath, she nerved herself and looked 
down. 

It was the man. 

The face! Could she forget it? At her 
fireside—so like—and so unlike—— 

She dropped on her knees beside the 
bed. 

To die like this—struck at by some 
brute in the road—and yet it was the 
natural end, she thought, to an unnatural 
life. 

She rose and looked down at him. They 
had covered him all but his face. Its 
beauty struck her, but the likeness that she 
dreaded faded as she looked. Ah! the 
blue eyes were forever shut—no one would 
see how like, how like they were. 

She turned and left him, and crossing 
the hall, appeared among the group of 
men. gathered in the brightly lighted 
kitchen. They started and scattered, and 
Mr. Copeland took her cold hands in his. 

‘*My dear Lucy!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘You 
here?’’ 

‘*T came,’’ said Miss Lea, her voice faint 
and hoarse, ‘‘to say that if the poor man 
prove to be—a stranger, I want him to be 
buried in the graveyard at Saint-James-in- 
The-Fields, and to have a Christian funeral, 
and [—[——’’ 

‘*You will pay for it-all, of course,’’ 
interrupted Mr. Copeland. ‘‘I know you, 
Lucy. But not a bit of it. I will at 
tend 

‘*Richard,’’ interposed Miss Lucy, with 
a curious passion trembling in her voice, 
‘‘T want to do this. You will see to it 
for me—you will do what I wish?’’ 

There was a moment's silence; then 
Copeland spoke. ‘‘As you wish,’’ he 
said, and Miss Lucy gave one compre- 
hensive courtesy to the room and slipped 
away. 

‘‘Home, James,’’ she said, as she 
stepped into the carriage, and the word 
sounded like heaven. 


” 


(To be continued.\ 





WOMEN IN TURKEY: 
THEIR RIGHTS AND WRONGS. 
By Lucy M. J. GARNETT. 


Nha status of the women of a country, 
or community, is usually determined 
by two causes: the marriage law of the 
established religion, and economic condi- 
added, in 
customs 
which modify or increase the 
by the law. 


tions. To these may also be 


some cases, survivals of ancient 


and usages 
restrictions 
The 
women belonging to 
the 


races and nationalities 


imposed canon 


position of the 
dozen or more 
who make up the pop- 
the Otto- 
man Empire naturally 
varies 


ulation of 


consider- 
not 
according to whether 


very 


ably, and only 
the religion professed 
be Islamism, Chris- 
tianity or Judaism, 
but also according to 
and 


conditions by 


the social eco- 


nomic 
each 


which commu- 


nity is affected, and 
the traditional family 
and 


customs usaves 


TYPES OF TURKISH SINGING-GIRLS 


which have 
survived in 
its midst. 
Taking the 
three great 
sections of 
the popu- 
lation in 
the 
of their po- 
litical im- 
portance in 
the 


order 


em - 


pire, let us first con- 
the status of 
among the 
followers of the 

Prophet, beginning 

with the ruling race. 

The distinctive 

provisions of the Mos- 

lem marriage law in- 

sure that there shall 

be no relations what- 

ever between man and 

woman, whether bond 

or free, in which the 

woman, from the very 

fact of such rela- 

tions, has not enfore- 

ible legal rights 

against the man, not only as regards her- 
self, but also as regards her children. As 
to free women, the enactments of Moslem law 
are so enforced by the customs of Moslem 
society that no relations with men, unsanc- 


sider 
women 


tioned by marriage, are possible for them; 


and a master’s privileges with respect to 
his slaves are strictly regulated by numer- 


Slave women in the 
odalisques who have borne 
children to their masters may not be resold, 
but have a right to remain and bring up 
their offspring in its father’s house. The 
son of a inherits its 
father’s property in equal shares with the 
children of a free wife—and it seldom 
happens that a Turk fails to raise the 
mother of his child to the position of an 
Osmanli by freeing and legally 
marrying her. 


ous legal enactments. 
position of 


slave mother also 


matron 
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As to personal and proprietary rights, a 
Turkish woman occupies a not unenviable 
position. As a daughter, she is entitled, 
on the death of her father, to inherit his 
property in common with her brothers in 
a proportion determined by law according 
to the number of his children. As a wife, 
she has the uncontrolled possession both of 
the fortune of which she may be possessed 
before marriage, and of any wealth that 
may subsequently accrue to her. She can 
inherit landed property without the inter- 
vention of trustees, and bequeath it at her 
death to whom she will. No doctrine of 
coverture exists for her; she can sue in the 
courts, or be sued independently of her 
husband, and can also sue him, or be sued 
by him. She is entitled to plead 
her own cause before the public tribunals, 
which she often does most ably and elo- 
quently. A husband is, the other 


also 


on 


hand, bound to support his wife and her 
slaves or servants according to her rank 
and his means, and to furnish her with a 
suitable residence ‘‘to be solely and exclu- 
sively appropriated by her, because this is 


essentially necessary to her, and is therefore 
her due, the same as her maintenance. ’’ 
With Moslems generally, marriage is a 
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strictly civil act, the validity of which 
consists in its being attested by at least 
two witnesses; and although an imam, or 
priest, is usually present at the signing of 
the contract, it is rather in his legal than 
in his religious capacity. The civil cere- 
mony is very simple. The bridegroom and 
his witnesses repair to the home of the 
bride, in the selamlik, or public apart- 
ments, of which her male relatives discuss 
with them the amount of the nekiah—the 
dower payable by the husband or his 
executors to the wife, should she be 
divorced by or survive him. So essential 
is this settlement to a Moslem marriage 
that even were mention of it omitted from 
a marriage contract, the law would presume 
it by virtue of the contract itself. This 
question settled, and the document drawn 
up, the bridegroom thrice repeats his de- 
sire to marry the daughter of So-and-so, 
upon which the imam proceeds to the door 
of communication with the haremlik, 
behind which the bride and her female 
relatives are assembled; and, after declar- 
ing the amount of the nekiah agreed upon, 
this functionary asks the maiden if she 
accepts such-a-one for her husband. When 
the question and the affirmative answer 
have been thrice the imam 
returns to the selamlik, where he attests 
the consent of the bride, and the parties 
are considered to be now legally married. 
The couple do not, however, meet until the 
conclusion of the dughun ziafeti, or week 
of wedding and ceremonies, 
which may not be held for some months 
afterward. These entertainments, to which 
all friends and acquaintances are invited, 
and at which the poor of the neighborhood 
are also feasted, constitute the social sanc- 
tion of the family alliance entered into in 
private. For should the girl’s assent be 
suspected of having been obtained by force 
or fraud, and the match be considered un- 
suitable, public disapproval would very 
properly be shown by refusal to take part 
in the wedding rejoicings. And even when 
all these formalities are at an end, and the 
bride has been conducted with much pomp 
to her new home, if the spouse chosen for 
her by her parents or guardians is not alto- 
gether a persona grata to herself, she may 
still refuse to accept him as her husband. 
For, according to an Oriental custom of 


repeated, 


festivities 
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immemorial antiquity, which is interest- 
ingly illustrated in many folk-tales, a newly 
wedded husband can assume no rights over 
his wife until she has spoken to him. 
Eastern brides are, indeed, often advised 
by experienced matrons not to respond too 
readily to the of their bride- 
grooms even if they regard them with affec- 
tion; and when a girl is exceptionally shy, 
or obstinate, stratagem has sometimes to be 
had recourse to in order to break the spell 
of silence. 

The possession by a Moslem woman of 
such personal ; aT 
and proprietary 
rights is ren- 
dered necessary 
by the facilities 
for divorce ac- 
corded by law 
to a Moslem 
man. For a 
husband has 
but to say to his 
wife in a mo- 
ment of anger, 
‘*Cover thy 
face, thy nekiah 
is in thine 
hand!’’ when 
she ceases to be 
his wife and 
must leave his 
roof forthwith, 
taking with her 
bag and bag- 


advances 


gage. In prac- 
tice, however, 
various obsta- 


cles to divorce, 
religious, social 
and pecuniary, 
offer themselves. The husband seldom has, 
for instance, the ready cash with which to 
pay the promised dower; considerable social 
odium attaches to such a proceeding; 
a man who without just and serious cause 
repudiates a wife does not easily obtain a 
second, and added to these considerations 
there is the religious censure contained in 
the words of the Prophet, ‘‘The curse of 
Allah rests upon him who capriciously re- 
pudiates his wife.’’ If, however, the wife, 
without adequate cause and contrary to the 
desire of her husband, solicits a divorce, 
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she obtains it only by foregoing her nekiah. 
As to the question of the custody of 
children in the case of the divorce of their 
parents, Moslem law is very explicit. A 
mother has the right to retain charge of 
her sons as long as they require her care, 
and of her daughters until they are of a 
marriageable age. If a child is born toa 
couple after separation and the mother 
nurses it, the father must pay her for doing 
so; and if he is wealthy he is required to 
‘‘expend proportionately for the mainte- 
nance of the mother and nurse out of 
; his plenty.’’ 
Should the 
mother die be- 
fore the chil- 
dren have 
passed out of 
her care, the 
right of 
tody reverts to 
her female rela- 
tives, the child’s 
maternal grand- 
mother having 
the first right, 
and on her 
death, and fail- 
ing a sister of 
suitable age, its 
aunts. Should 
the mother be 
without near 
female kin, the 
paternal grand- 
mother and 
aunts have 
charge of the 
children. 
The seclusion 
Turkish 
women when at home within the precincts of 
the harem, and the concealment of their per- 
sons when abroad with veil and cloak, are by 
no means, as is generally imagined, a conse- 
quence of their ‘‘degraded’’ position, but 
a precaution for their greater safety. The 
seclusion of women is an Oriental custom 
far older than Islam, which has in all ages 
been practised under certain social condi- 
tions, and chief among these conditions has 
been the neighborhood of people of an alien 
race. Nor is it invariably or exclusively 
under Islam that such seclusion is practised 
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at the present day. For in the remoter 
parts of the Ottoman Empire the Christian 
and Armenian, live in the 
greatest seclusion, and go abroad only 
when cloaked and veiled; while the Mos- 
lem women of the Albanian and Kurdish 
highlands enjoy an exceptional degree 
of personal independence. the 
Kurdish mountaineers, and especially the 
nomad tribes, that * 
so yearned after by the New Woman would 
indeed almost seem to be an accomplished 
fact. 

Having surveyed the position accorded 
to Moslem by religious law and 
social custom, let us now consider what are 
the rights, legal and customary, of the 
women belonging to the Christian nation- 
alities—Armenian, Greek, Vlach and Bul- 
garian. The Turkish 
way interferes with the internal affairs of 
the subject races of the country, and each 
community follows the canon law of its 
national church in matters relating to mar- 
riage. The Gregorian church, to which 
the great majority of the Armenians belong, 
has in no degree modified the strictness of 
its original institutions in respect to the 
indissolubility of the marriage bond. As 
illustrated by the following extract from 
the Gregorian marriage service, an Armenian 


women, Greek 


Among 


‘equality of the sexes’’ 


women 


government in no 


bride delivers herself unconditionally into 
the power of her husband. The priest, 
addressing the bridegroom, says: ‘*‘Ac- 
cording to the divine ordinance which God 
gave to our ancestors, I, a priest, give thee 
this woman in subjection. Wilt thou be 
her master?’’ 

The bridegroom responds, ‘‘With the 
help of God, I will.’’ Then turning to 
the bride, he asks, ‘* Wilt thou be obedient 


to him?’’ She responds submissively, ‘*I 


will be obedient, according to the command 
of God.”’ 

An Armenian bride, however, is required 
by custom to be equally submissive to all 
Though girls are 
not now, as formerly, wedded at the age of 


her husband’s relatives. 


twelve, early marriages are still the rule, 
and in accordance with the prevalent patri- 
archal an Armenian housefather 
gathers beneath his roof the members of his 
family sometimes to the fourth generation. 
In order to insure harmony among the 
numerous women brought into a house as 


custom, 


wives for these successive generations, a 
practice which may be termed ‘‘the sub- 
jection of the daughter-in-law’’ is had re- 
On the Saturday after a bride 
has been brought to her new home she per- 
forms the 
mony of kissing 
the hands of all 
her husband’s rel- 


course to. 


cere- 


atives who are her 
seniors, wearing a 
veil of 
wool which partly 
obscures her feat- 
ures. The young 
wife must not 
thenceforward pre- 


crimson 


address 
the 
tives whose hands 
has thus 
luted, nor may she 
speak to her hus- 
band in the pres- 
ence of his par- 
ents, until the pa- 
triarch of the fam- 
ily may see fit to 
her per- 
mission, which he 
by formally 


sume to 


any of rela- 


she sa- 


accord 
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But while the 
political 
ditions existing 
in the interior 
of Asia Minor 
have tended to 
aggravate the 
ecclesiastically imposed subjection of the 
daughters of Haiasdan by making seclusion 
necessary to their personal safety, contact 


con- 


with Europeans, combined with education 
on Western lines, has greatly raised the 
social, if not the legal, status of the women 
belonging to the large Armenian communi- 
ties of Constantinople and Smyrna, and 
especially among the wealthier classes. 

The Orthodox Church, to which the 
Greeks, Vlachs or Wallachians, and Bul- 
garians belong, modified the canon law of 
the 
eleventh century, when the Patriarch Alex- 


indissoluble marriage so long ago as 


Roengscs 
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ius permitted the Greek 
clergy to solemnize the 
second marriage of a di- 
vorced woman if the 
misconduct of the hus- 
band had caused the dis- 


solution of the marriage. And at the 
present day little difficulty is experi- 


enced in dissolving an incompatible union 


without misconduct on either side, and 
whether the suit is brought by _ hus- 
band or wife. The case is tried by a 


Council of Elders presided over by the 
Archbishop of the diocese, which hears all 
the evidence in camera, thus avoiding the 
scandal the 
West. While this privilege of divorce is 
greatly abused in certain circles of society 
in the Roumanian capital, it must be said 
that among the Greeks generally it is sel- 


attaching to divorce cases in 


dom made use of without good and serious 
reason; both social opinion and pecuniary 
considerations weighing strongly against it. 

The modern Greeks appear to attach as 
much importance to receiving a dowry with 
a bride as did indeed 
difficult to find a husband for the portion- 
less girl; and every Greek maiden has con- 
sequently a sort of prescriptive right to a 
dot proportionate to the fortunes of her 
family. A Greek father, 


the ancients. It is 


therefore, con 
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siders it his bounden duty to begin saving 
for this purpose as soon as a daughter is 
born to him. Custom also requires brothers 
in a father’s place to portion their sisters 
before taking wives unto themselves. Nor 
may a young and pretty girl marry before 
her perhaps less attractive elder sister. 
Each has the right to be dowered in order 
of seniority, and the younger members of 
the family must wait their turn. 

No ‘‘Married Woman’s Property Act,’’ 
however, such as that instituted by Mo- 
hammed, exists for the Greek wife. Her 
dowry is paid unconditionally into the 
hands of the husband, 
though in case of di- 
vorce at the suit of the 
wife it may cer- 
tainly be re- 
stored to her in 
accordance with 
a law identical 
with that of the 
ancient Atheni- 
ans on this point. 
Nor does a Greek 
girl on marrying 
always obtain a 
much more in- 
dependent _posi- 
tion than was 
hers as a maiden. 
Frequently she 
but exchanges 
the rule of a 
father and moth- 
er for that of a 
father- and 
mother-in-law. For 
patriarchal customs 
seem to die harder 
among the Greeks than 
among the Armenians of the 
towns, and more especially in European 
Turkey And 
as long as accommodation can be found 
for them, the sons even of wealthy fam- 
ilies bring their brides to the ancestral 
home, where they naturally occupy but a 
secondary position. On the death of the 
father, the eldest son takes his place; but 
as long as the mother survives, his wife’s 
position remains the same. It is, indeed, 
only as mothers that Oriental women gen- 
erally are entitled to honor.  Childless 


A 


~ 


seaboard 


do these customs survive. 


A SYRIAN BELLE. 
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women, especially among the people, re- 
ceive scant consideration, and the lot of a 
young and childless widow is by no means 
always an enviable one. For in some dis- 
tricts custom does not allow women to 
enter a second time into wedlock. The 
reason of this restriction no doubt is that, 
as every girl is entitled to a husband, and 
the numbers of the sexes are about equal, 
if widows were allowed to remarry there 
would not be enough men to go around. 
Near neighbors of the Greeks, the Bul- 
garians come next within the scope of our 
survey. Their communities are scattered 
over the whole of Mace- 
donia and Thrace, oc- 
cupying in some local- 
ities isolated vil- 
lages, in others 
forming the bulk 
of the popula- 
tion of a district, 
and constituting 
an important ele- 
ment in many 
towns of the in- 
terior. The hab- 
itations and 
mode of life of 
the townspeople 
differ in no way 
from those of the 
Greek burghers, 
and the legal 
status of their 
women is practi- 
cally the same. 
Circumstances, 
however, combine to 
give to the Bulgarian 
peasant women a much 
more independent posi- 
tion than that of their sisters in the towns, 
and also of the generality of Greek peasant 
For, taking as they do an equal 
share in field and farm work, Bulgarian 
women, though the pater 
familias in the same degree as their hus- 
bands and brothers, are still on an equality 
at least with them. Fewer restrictions are 
also placed upon social intercourse between 
the sexes in the country than in the towns; 
Petko and Yianko woo their brides in per- 
son; and as the women marry much later in 
life than the majority of Orientals, they 


women. 


subject to 
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naturally are in a better position to choose 
their own husbands. A young peasant can- 
not, however, marry until his parents, for 
whom he labors, can afford to give him a 
sum of money sufficient to purchase a wife. 
For a Bulgarian peasant is in no hurry to 
get rid of his daughters who take such an 
active part in all that concerns the welfare 
of the home, and requires from the youth 
who would transfer the services of any of 
them to himself or his father an equivalent 
in money, the price of a bride ranging from 
fifty pounds to three hundred pounds, ac- 
cording to the position of the contracting 
The bride brings only a trousseau 
’? and in future works for 
until he is ‘‘gathered 


parties. 
and ‘‘plenishing, 
her father-in-law 
unto his fathers.’’ 
The vari- 
ous phases 
of social 
life, tragic 
and comic, 
to which 
cir- 
cumstances 
naturally 
give rise, 
are most 
interest- 
ingly and 
graphic- 
ally illus- 
trated in 
the folk- 
songs of 
these in- 
dustrious yet light-hearted people. 
esprit de corps is, for instance, often 
found manifested by the women of a 
household, and the authority of the house- 
father occasionally made light of. The 
better side of feminine human nature is also 
sometimes depicted, even stepmothers and 
stepdaughters on the best terms with each 
other, and women generally giving mutual 
sympathy and support. The independent 
spirit of Bulgarian peasant girls has, in- 
deed, not infrequently led them to throw 
aside spade and reaping-hook, distaff and 
spindle, to shoulder a gun, don manly 
garments, and adopt the calling of hai- 
dout, or brigand, on the mountains. 
The women of the Israelitish communi- 
ties settled in some Turkish cities from 


such 
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ancient times, and greatly reinforced after 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, next demand our 
attention. In are the Jews 
treated with greater contumely than in the 
Ottoman Empire. The very mention of a 
Jew is, by the Greeks, prefaced with an 
apology for mentioning the race; and the 
Moslems on their side treat this section of 
the subject population with unmitigated 
contempt, manifested, however, not in acts 
of personal violence, but in scornful gest- 
ures and opprobrious epithets. Low, how- 
ever, as is the status of the Israelites among 
the nationalities of the East, the status of 
their women in the community, especially 
with regard to personal and _ proprietary 
rights, is greatly superior to that of the 
surround- 
ing Chris- 
tian wom- 
en, and in 
some re- 
spects also 
to that of 
Moslem 
women. 
Ignoring 
this im- 
portant 
fact, some 
writers on 
the East- 
ern Jews 
have _be- 
wailed 
what they 
believed to be the low position assigned 
to women by the Talmud, and deplored 
the fact that they are by that authority 
exempted, in company with ‘‘slaves and 
children,’’ from the study of the law and 
the rigid performance of the Jewish ritual. 
But if we reflect for a moment on what the 
observance of the two codes of Mosaic and 
oral law entails upon men, it will at once 
be evident that a woman could not possibly 
fulfil half their requirements in addition to 
her household and maternal duties. The 
degree of seclusion to which Jewish women 
are subjected varies greatly, as in the case 
of Christian women, according to locality 
and social the remote 
towns of Asia Minor, where they are liable 
to insult from Christians and Moslems alike, 


no country 


surroundings. In 
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they naturally go abroad as little as possible ; 
but in the seaports of the Agean, the women 
are as much en évidence in the streets as 
the men. 

Although in Europe and America con- 
formity with the civil laws of a country has 
led to modifications of the Hebrew mar- 
riage law, in the Ottoman Empire, where, 
as I have said, the subject races regulate 
their own internal affairs without reference 
to the laws of the ruling race, the Jews 
have retained their institutions 
intact, and all the ceremonies attending 
their fulfilment are still scrupulously ob- 
A Jewish girl is under no obliga- 
tion to marry the person chosen for her by 
her parents, but enjoys full liberty to re- 
ject any candidate for her hand who may 
be distasteful to her. As there are, how- 
always some pecuniary matters to 
settle in connection with the affairs of mar- 
riage, the match is generally arranged by 
third parties, parents or relatives, subject 
to the consent of the principals. The cer- 
emonies connected with Jewish weddings 
are three: the engagement, the formal be- 
trothal and the final marriage rite. At the 
betrothal, the amount of the bride’s dowry, 
the terms of the kethuba, or settlement, and 


ancient 


served. 


ever, 
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the date of the wedding are discussed and set- 
tled. Great importance is attached by the 
Oriental Jews to the kethuba, which, like 
the nekiah of the Moslems, settles upon the 
bride a sum of money to be paid to her in 


case of divorce. For the facilities enjoyed 


by a Jewish husband in this respect are 
about equal to those of his Moslem rulers, 


and this settlement proves an effective 
means of protecting a wife against unjust 
and arbitrary dismissal from his roof. 
From the above survey of the respective 
women living in the same 
country under three different religious sys- 
tems, it will be seen that Moslem and Jew- 
ish women possess far greater personal and 
proprietary rights than their Christian 
neighbors. The respective spheres of the 
women belonging to the various nationali- 
ties of Turkey are evidently regulated ac- 
cording to the different social and economic 
conditions under which they live, some 
conditions necessitating a rigid seclusion of 
women, and others allowing them an un- 
freedom. The 


subjection of women in the East is, conse- 


positions of 


usual degree of personal 
quently, where it exists, the result of such 
rather than of legal and re- 
ligious enactments. 


conditions, 
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WEST BOTTOMS, KANSAS CITY IN THE DISTANCE 


THE CENTRAL CITY OF THE WEST. 


By CHARLES S. GLEED. 


— happened was this: The Mis- 
souri River came down from the 
north and the Kansas River came in from 
the west and the two united—married, as 
it were—and, taking the name of the 
stronger of the two, went away to the 
eastward through Missouri to the Missis- 
sippi. At the point where this wedding 
of the waters took place there was and is 
a break in the big hills, almost mountains, 
which form the west bank of the larger 
river. Through this break in the hills 
came the Kansas (by early French settlers 
called the ‘‘Kaw’’), bringing the runaway 
waters from near the foot of the great 
Rocky range seven hundred miles to the 
west. The Missouri must certainly have 
been in love with and in search of the 
Kansas, for it made a bold detour from its 
easterly course in the far northwest and 
came hundreds of miles south to meet the 
Kansas before resuming its journey east. 
The point where the wedding took place 
was undoubtedly intended by the Master 


of Rivers to be the exact geographical 
center of the United States—and therefore 
of the Universe. The plan failed of exe- 
cution just a little, the center spot falling 
somewhat more than a hundred miles 
westward in Kansas, near Junction City. 
Perhaps this was caused by the greed of 
the United States in settling its northwest 
boundary dispute with England; but 
whether so or not, the place where the 
Tivers came together was deprived of the 
glory of being the exact center. So far 
as the distribution of big American cities 
is concerned, however, the place persisted 
in the original intention and held the very 
center. 

The next thing that happened was this: 
Another stream began to flow—a stream of 
humanity—and it flowed against the cur- 
rent of the river, from east to west. There 
had been humanity in this region since God 
knows when, but it was copper-colored. 
The incoming stream was white, and it 
began to come about the year 1750. For 
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a long time it was a very little stream— 
now trickling along timidly, now disap- 
pearing altogether under the hot breath of 
warfare and the absorbing diffi- 
culties of the wilderness. In about 1819 
the first of a long line of river turtles, dig- 
nified by the name of steamboats, began to 


savage 


ply on the Missouri west of the Mississippi. 
These turtles, now nearly as scarce as they 


were in the beginning, grew in numbers 
and size and, after a few years, were car- 
rying thousands of people and a vast ton- 
nage of freight far northward beyond the 
mouth of the Kansas. The people who 
came on the backs of these turtles were of 
every white tribe under the They 
came to fight the red men and to Christian- 
ize them. They came for gold and for 

They came for homes and for ad- 
They came to make some men 
free and others slave. They came to estab- 
lish justice and to defeat or 
They came for all the reasons that ever 
conspired to make men push their way 
into an unknown and hostile country. 

In the 1820 and 1840, 
settlements at various points 
not far from the mouth of the Kansas, and 
Kansas City was born. First it was a 
miserable little patch of a landing on the 
yellow banks of the river, originally called 
Westport Landing, the considerable town 
of Westport being four miles south from 
the river. This first landing was scarcely 
more than a snag in the river. But the 


sun. 
glory. 
venture. 


escape it. 


years between 


were made 


snag stuck fast and steadily received con- 
tributions from the passing current, and in 
the years between 1840 and 1850 the town 
became so firmly established that its people 
no ionger feared its disappearance with the 
next high water. In another ten years, 
1850 to 1860, it gained rapidly, reaching 
the dignity of a newspaper, its first daily 
being the ‘‘Journal,’’ founded in 1854. 

The name ‘‘Kansas City’? suggests that 
the city is in Kansas instead of in Missouri. 
There is now a Kansas City in each state. 
On the Kansas side of the line the original 
town was Wyandotte. A cluster of other 
villages grew up near Wyandotte and a 
few years ago consoli- 
dated and took the designation of Kansas 
City so as to share the good name of her 
big sister the line. So there are 
now two cities named Kansas City—one in 
Kansas and one in Missouri—and where 
one leaves off and the other begins no man 
can tell until has been told. The 
Kansas town claims 50,000 people and 
the Missouri town 250,000, the whole 
population in that immediate locality being 
at least 300,000. This is as large as 
Chicago or St. Louis twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, and is nearly half as large as St. 
Louis is now. 

The early days of Kansas City were un- 
promising indeed. The rivers gave little 
help and the hills seemed insuperable. 
Flat country was preferred. Horses, mules 
and oxen could do more on level land, and 


these towns were 


across 


he 
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locomotive had not yet 


The great search 


the wishes of the 
to be considered. 
grades for the use of the iron 
not yet begun in the West, and 
the sanguine early settler never ex- 
pected to see Kansas City what it now is, 
the second city of the Union in its impor- 
tance as a railway center. 

As late as the year 1880, when Mr. Jay 
Gould was making Kansas City the center 
of his railroad operations, the city was a 
sight to make granite eyes shed tears. The 
old-fashioned Missouri hog, fitter for the 
than for the pork-barrel, and 
not yet having the fear of the packing- 
house before his eyes, patrolled the streets 
and disputed the king’s highway with 
the king and all his subjects. At night, 
when the hogs were off duty, a billion frogs 
in the green ponds at the bottom of the 
unoccupied city lots told their 
troubles to the stars and saluted the rising 
sun with croaks of In wet 
weather the town-site was a sea of mud and 
of dust. There 


come 
for good 
horse had 
most 


race-track 


choicest 
despair. 


in dry weather a desert 
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was no paving, and the draining was poor. 
A miserable breed of street-cars drawn by 
dissolute mules over a drunken track fur- 
nished the only means of street transporta- 
tion by rail. The water supply made 
whisky-drinking a virtue, and the gas was 
not of much better use than to facilitate 
suicide. The population of the city in- 
cluded as fine a collection of the ruffian 
brotherhood and sisterhood of the wild 
West could be imagined. Renegade 
Indians, demoralized soldiers, unreformed 
bushwhackers and border ruffians, thieves 
and thugs imported from everywhere, pro- 
fessional train-robbers of home growth, and 
all kinds of wrecks of the Civil War, 
gave the town something harder to over- 
come than the hills and gulches of her 
topography. In short, there seemed not a 
single pleasing prospect except the towering 
ambition, indomitable determination and 
volcanic energy of the good people of the 
place. These were destined to triumph. 

The work of securing railroads began in 
1860. Bonds were voted to 


as 


earnest in 
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aid in securing a line to connect with the 
Hannibal & St. Joseph road, and part of 
the work was done in 1861. This line, 
now part of the Burlington system, and 
the Pacific of Missouri, now part of the 
Missouri Pacific, were completed soon fol- 
lowing the war. The lines now known as 
the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council 
Bluffs, the Hannibal & St. Joseph, the 
Wabash, and the Missouri Pacific, were 
the first lines to come into Kansas City and 
scatter consternation among the steamboat 
men on the river. It was a new idea, and 
one difficult of comprehension by the river- 
men, that Nature’s highway, the 
would not be able to compete successfully 
with the railroads. The line connecting 
with the Hannibal & St. Joseph road at 
Cameron had begun life burdened with the 
name, the ‘‘Kansas City, Galveston & Lake 
Superior Railroad,’’ but after reforming 
this title, it constructed from Cameron tp 
Kansas City, or rather to the river-bank 
north of Kansas City, November 30, 1867; 
and by July 3, 1869, it had completed 
the bridge now known as the Hannibal 
Bridge. It is said that James F. Joy and 
his associates who built the bridge orig- 
inally intended to locate it at Leavenworth, 
that the hostility of Leavenworth people 
drove them to Kansas City, and that but 
for this Leavenworth would have had the 


river, 
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bridge and kept her lead of Kansas City. 
This may have been true so far as con- 
cerned the immediate time, but the matter 
of grades would eventually have given 
Kansas City the same advantage she now 
enjoys. 

At the present writing, through trains 
leave Kansas City daily over thirty-seven 
different the lines of fifteen 
different companies. Besides «this, the 
city has two belt railway systems and a 
remarkable system of street railways, in- 
cluding several miles of elevated track. 
The Union Station of the city is not what 
would be expected of a town so important 
many great systems. The city 


routes on 


to so 


fondly hopes to eclipse St. Louis in this 
respect some day, and the traveling public 


joins in the hope. 

The railway companies with lines reach- 
ing Kansas City are the following: Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fé; Chicago & Alton; 
Missouri Pacific; Wabash; Kansas City 
Southern; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
Chicago Great Western; Kansas City, Ft. 
Scott & Memphis; Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas; Kansas City & Northern Connect- 
ing; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; St. 
Louis & San Francisco; St. Joseph & 
Grand Island; and Union Pacific. This 
enumeration takes no account of the trolley 
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lines extending in various directions to 


neighboring towns. Other railway lines 


are confidently expected in the near 
future 

In about the year 1875 began what is 
known in Kansas City’s history as the 


‘‘boom.*’ For ten more it 
difficult to make any real-estate 

the city that did not yield a 
or offer to yield one. It is doubt- 


ful if any such carnival of city real-estate 


years or was 
invest- 
ment in 


profit 


speculation ever occurred anywhere else in 
The platted land about the 
city extended out and out until, if the lots 
had been well occupied, the city would 


large as 


this country. 


have been almost as London. 
Every profit made 
the speculators bolder and this boldness 
Year after year this re- 
stimulation of the 

kept up and the 


victims multiplied accordingly. 


Prices went up and up. 


stiffened prices. 
real-estate 
ultimate 
The end 
Scarcely 
a man escaped. thou- 
had rich 
proved to be bankrupt or perma- 
nently crippled. 


ciprocal 
market was 
came and values fell with a crash. 
Banks broke and 
sands who thought themselves 


were 


The awakening was a 


frightful one and for a long time no place 
in the country presented a 


more melan- 
Disappointment, chagrin and 
despair were written on the faces of so 


choly aspect. 


RESIDENCE 


avoid a most 
But the bad 
dream passed and courage returned to those 
the wreck, and at this time 
little remains to tell the tale of the great 
debauch except an unusual proportion of 
vacant lots in the business part of the city. 
In the long run this may be a good thing, 
as it will likely influence the erection of 
ampler buildings with larger ground space 
and not so much invasion of the upper air. 

It cannot be denied that Kansas City’s 
prosperity rests on things material and 
unpoetic. Many other cities are more hap- 
pily situated in this respect. Washington 
feeds on the manna of government disburse- 


many that no observer could 
profound feeling of sadness. 


who survived 


ments. New York grows great and hourly 
greater on the voluntary support of a wor 
shipful nation whose people rush there to 
spend their money as soon as they get 
enough to make the trip. Paris, the 
world’s pet, her youth on the 
angel's food provided by tourists of all 
nations. But Kansas City has to ‘‘work 
for a living.’’ Her dependence is on the 
sweat of her brow. She is surrounded by 
an ocean of fat land studded with 
and garnished with forests—both of fab- 
ulous extent and value. From the wheat- 
loaded plains of the far north to the cotton- 
covered the south, there is 


renews 


mines 


leagues of 
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scarcely an acre that is not fruitful beyond 
any like area elsewhere in the world. All 
the people of the earth could be fed from 
the land within a circle of a thousand-mile 
radius around Kansas City. Not only 
could they be fed, but all their other neces- 
sities could be supplied. Iron, oil, lumber, 
gold, silver, coal, salt-—everything which 
men must use, or may well use, comes out 


of this magic circle of which Kansas City 


is the center. Thus it is not strange that 
we see wonderful figures made by Kansas 
City’s business institutions. Last year in 
her packing-houses 2,646,073 swine ran 
down a steep place into hot water. Nearly 
a million head of cattle rendered unto the 
packers the things that are the packers’. 
The stockyards handled over 6,006,000 
head of live stock, worth $121,706,632. 
Three hundred and fifty thousand barrels 
of flour were turned out of her mills. The 
horse and mule merchants handled 31,677 
horses and She bushels 
of grain as follows: wheat, 20,341,100; 
corn, 8,682,750; oats, 2,388,000; rye, 
183,300; barley, 17,600. Kansas City 
sells more agricultural implements than 
any other town; she has the largest horse 
and mule stables in the world and the 
largest live-stock market in the Union 
except Chicago. She is second to Chi- 
cago only as a railroad center. Last year 
her bank clearings were $648, 270,711, and 
on December 2d of last year her bank 
deposits were $49,018,130. Her whole- 
sale business amounted to $225,000,000. 

I have noted the unexampled roughness 


mules. received 


of the early Kansas City. 
decoration in time arrived. 
well paved. Unsightly bluffs were dumped 
into hideous gulches. Palaces were built. 
Engineers and gardeners scattered gentle 
slopes and pleasing curves in liberal pro- 
fusion. and 
the eye, and blue grass carpeted the hills. 
Then the park took 
of the people, and a park system really 
entitled to be magnificent was 
brought Nearly two 
thousand well-chosen and well- 
distributed park land is justly the pride of 
the people. 
is the steep bluff-side which overlooks the 
Union Station. It is covered with 
squatters’ cabins and is as unlovely as neg- 
lect and disfiguration can make it. 
the 


The day of 


Streets were 


Trees flowers gladdened 


ideg possession 
called 
into existence. 
acres of 


The roughest part of the area 
now 


Soon 


it will blossom as rose, and furnish a 
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sweet retreat from the dust and heat of 
the great yards below. A part of the park 
system will overlook the Kansas valley, a 
part the Missouri valley, and other parts 
will be in the middle and on the circum- 
ference of the city. From the beautiful 
Country Club on the south to the stately 
bluffs overlooking the Missouri valley on 
the north, there will be a chain of charm- 
ing parks and boulevards. 

The schools of Kansas City are likewise 
her pride and joy. Last year their running 
expenses amounted to $525,971.03. The 
buildings are for the most part modern, 
and the methods of instruction are modeled 
after the standard systems of the educa- 
tional world. Her high school and her 
manual-training school prepare pupils for 
direct admission to the state universities 
of Missouri and Kansas. The hospitals 
of Kansas City are generous in capacity 
and are conducted admirably. The lead- 
ing newspapers are the ‘‘Journal’’ and 
or nes,*” papers, and the 
‘Star’? and ‘‘World,’’ evening papers. 
The ‘‘Journal’’ is Republican in politics, 
the ‘‘Times’’ Democratic, and the evening 
papers are independent. No city in the 
Union has enjoyed a higher class of daily 
newspapers from a very early day than 
To their persistent pub- 
lic energy is largely due the creation 
of the park system, the building and the 
rebuilding of Convention Hall, the fine 


morning 


Kansas City. 














THE PROGRESS CLUB. 


city library, and a hundred other public 
improvements. The theaters and hotels 
are in advance of those of any other city 
of like size in the country, and those best 
informed have no fear of failure in the 
entertainment of the great company to 
assemble July 4th for the nomination of 
Democratic candidates for President and 
Vice-President of the United States. 

The great hall in which the Democratic 
national convention will be held has just 
been reconstructed. It was originally built 
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less than two years ago by popular sub- 
scription, and was destroyed by fire about 
three months ago. Before the fire had 
been subdued a new subscription was 
started and the whole structure built anew. 
It will hold twenty-two thousand five hun- 
dred people, and is said by critics to be 
the most perfect building of its kind in the 
United States—if not in the world. The new 
building bas been made almost fire-proof. 
What is to be the future of Kansas City? 


A SONG OF KAMAL. 


The answer is not to be read in the stars, 
but in the broad acres of the empire sur- 
rounding her. If fertility of soil and 
healthfulness of climate mean multiplica- 
tion of people, and if multiplication of 
people means a great central city, then 
Kansas City—both Kansas Cities—cannot 
help growing to a size and an importance 
which will make their present attainments 
The whole West 
lieves this is to happen. 


seem insignificant. be- 
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A SONG 


OF 


AND WEST BOTTOMS, OVERLOOKING WHOLESALE DISTRICT. 


KAMAL. 


By THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON, 


HE who is desolate may cry 
His sorrow to the earth and sky. 


Who has lost all has naught to fear; 
Haply, the gods may laugh to hear, 


Rejoicing that man’s discontent 
Should flavor their grim merriment. 


We who are happy, you and I, 
Must laugh low and walk silently 


Lest we shall taste what gall may be 
Wrapped in the gods’ great jealousy, 


Who, envious of man’s delight, 
Lean from their hills to strike and blight. 


Let us kiss softly and laugh low 
Lest they should know. 





A CLERICAL COMEDY. 


By W. A. GILL. 


JENKINSON, Bishop of 

Saratoga Springs, was over fifty 
years of age, and a widower. One morn- 
ing he read in a newspaper that Mrs. 
Fraser, widow of Henry, son of the late 
John Fraser, of New York, was about to 
return to her native country after a long 
residence abroad. At the sight of this 
paragraph two creases bracketed the full 
jowl of Doctor Jenkinson, due to a depres- 
sion of the corner of his mouth. 

Thirty years ago, when he was twenty- 
two, and this Mrs. Fraser eighteen, his 
theology had trembled before her secular 
smiles. She was obviously no wife for a 
clergyman; which made him love her the 
more. She gave him a lock of hair, and 
married a richer and bolder man. 

Presently, he got married likewise, from 
a sense of duty. <A celibate clergyman 
confuses the piety of too many spinsters, 
when his celibacy is known to rest, as in 
the Anglican Church, merely on a change- 
able individual will. 

He then made the mistake of keeping 
the locket, in which he had enshrined the 
hair, in a drawer of his writing-desk, in- 
stead of confiding it to the nearest pond. 
He discovered his mistake in this way :— 

One afternoon he was composing a ser- 
mon, which refused to be composed. He 
grew weary. Soon, quite mechanically— 
which is not mentioned as an excuse—he 
opened the drawer, and took out the em- 
blem of his Golden Age—of the age before 
sermons. It is wrong to ridicule high 
office, but Doctor Jenkinson was not yet a 
Bishop; and _ besides, there was more 
pathos than absurdity in his devotion to 
his first love. That flower of romance, far 
from withering with time, seemed to grow 
ever stronger on the sunny side of his 
heart, which it possessed all to itself. He 
undid the locket, and eyed the brown wisp 
dreamily. Then they were standing by 
the brook together; then crossing the step- 
ping-stones, she holding his hand; then 
he felt a grasp on his shoulder. His real 
wife was peering over it. The contrast 
was pointed, and he lost his balance. And 
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when Mrs. Jenkinson, a very gentle saint, 
demanded of him, quite roughly: ‘‘ Whose 
is that? A woman’s?’’ he was staggered 
into a ‘‘No.’’ He had no time for correc- 
tion. With a tearful kiss she upbraided 
herself for the suspicion, and when he 
seemed about to speak, stopped him 
quickly. ‘‘No, no,’’ she pleaded, ‘‘do 
not tell me! You will make me feel 
worse. My one comfort will be that I 
would not let you.’’ And then, to show 
that a saint may have at least the logic of 
a woman, added: ‘‘But, O Henry, 
will you—would you marry her, if I were 
taken?’’ 

‘*Her?’’ smiled he. 

‘*T mean the person the hair—— 

‘*Oh, no!’’ he laughed. ‘‘No, my dear, 
I can safely promise never to marry t 
person the hair belonged to!’’ * 

He had now repeated his falsehood thrieg 
—hby saying ‘‘No,’’ by smiling, and by 
laughing. For this conduct one promise 
can hardly be considered an overchargs; 
even though the promise did afterwafy 
prove costly beyond anticipation. Meat 
while, being blackly underlined by threp 
sins, it remained in his conscience as-A 
very solemn pledge. _ 

His wife died. He was promoted to the 
episcopacy. He felt lonely in the epis- 
copal residence. In that solitude his fancy 
often tried to fly away like a bird to@n 
ancient haunt. But the good man whistked 
it back. He had a sensitive conscience, 
and on the authority of the scriptures 
ranked thought and word alongside of 
deeds, for good or evil. To think of Mrs. 
Fraser at all—in the only way he could 
think of her—was virtually to violate his 
emphasized promise to the dead. But the 
newspaper paragraph did not abate the 
temptation. 

He met her, unexpectedly, at an after- 
noon affair in New York. This was their 
first meeting since her marriage. When 
the hostess asked him to come and speak 
to her, his uneasiness was evident. A 
gaitered shank beneath a corpulent figure 


gives a topheavy air, and at the mention 
22 
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of Mrs. Fraser’s name, his toes so yawned 
from the carpet, that a waiter flew to his 
support. He approached with eyes down- 
cast. 
“ The bygone bower who turn to see, 
May lose the greener memory.” 

His sentiment was rather fear of present 
temptation. They shook hands. 

‘*Oh,’’ said Mrs. Fraser, ‘‘but do look 
at me, to see how long it is since we last 
met !”’ 

He ventured a brief glance, and mur- 
mured words, of which she caught, ‘‘ 
always be yesterday.’’ 

‘*Nice of him!’’ she thought, expanding 
her feathered fan with a pretty turn of 
her left wrist, where his eyes were now 
resting. Then the feathers trembled 
under two sighs breathed from opposite 
poles. ‘‘Time has not cured you!’’ vowed 
one; but the Bishop kept the other sigh 
inarticulate. 

‘*Always be yesterday !’’ 


Even while 


uttering the words, what a terror had 
seized him lest it should become to-day! 
His first glance had discovered more allure- 
ments to his mature taste than the girl had 
offered to his youth. 


Mrs. Fraser remarked afterward to her 
daughter that the ‘‘dear old Bishop’’ had 
been ‘‘quite moved.’’ She insisted on his 
agitation, until her daughter asked, ‘‘Now 
why shouldn’t you marry him, mama?’’ 
Both her children were married, and both 
for some time past had been demanding a 
stepfather. They disliked having their 
mother at a loose end. She had retained 
too much of her prettiness. A second 
marriage to a good man would be safer 
and happier for her. They neglected no 
opportunity of realizing their plan. Doc- 
tor Jenkinson was an ideal opportunity. 

Mrs. Fraser smiled quaintly over the 
proposition. The odor of sanctity already? 
But she did not more than say no. Nov- 
elty has its charm, and what more novel 
to her than the reposeful dignity of an 
episcopal life? And then, he had never 
ceased to worship her! Much slighter 
marks of interest would have convinced 
her of that. It were pleasant to reward an 
Abelard.. She began to imagine herself 
Héloise. 

Some other meetings, however, caused a 
doubt of Abelard’s willingness to be re- 
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warded. At the widow’s side Doctor 
Jenkinson was aware of forces inside him, 
which threatened to overcome his self-con- 
trol. To break his promise to his dead 
wife, about the person the hair had be- 
longed to, would be to sell himself then 
and there to the devil. And, in thought 
at least, he strained this promise, when- 
ever he saw Mrs. Fraser. He held aloof. 
If she succeeded in cornering him, his 
manner became foggy—not one smile. She 
felt the more vexation because her children 
were looking for a willing captive. Soon 
her self-respect compelled her to create a 
rival. She chose the Table. It was 
impersonal. She drew attention to his 
corpulence, and declared him sunken in 
materialism—incapable of sentiment. 

Anon, he withdrew to Saratoga. But 
severe temptations prefer solitude, and his 
inward struggle continued. In March, 
business brought him to New York again, 
and he accepted an invitation to dine at a 
Mrs. Van Pelt’s. His principles con- 
demned festivities in Lent, but he was try- 
ing to draw a large missionary subscription 
from Mr. Van Pelt, and thought that after 
dinner in his own house might be the mo- 
ment for persuading the millionaire. So 
he waived his scruples, as he would waive 
the meat courses. There are few limits 
to self-deception, but we seldom court 
temptations which we dare not yield to; 
it is improbable that he looked to meeting 
Mrs. Fraser at this dinner—although, in- 
deed, she was the hostess’ aunt. 

She was there, and even intended to use 
the occasion for deciding her relations with 
him, one way or the other. His aloofness 
may have stimulated her. Certainly, her 
children did. They were perpetually 
threatening her with an Italian or Spanish 
adventurer to make her latter days miser- 
able. If Doctor Jenkinson distrusted him- 
self at her particular side, she doubted her 
self-control more generally. She began to 
feel the need of a safe-conduct, and who 
would not trust a Bishop? On the other 
hand, she had accepted an invitation to 
yacht in the Mediterranean, and was to 
start in ten days’ time. Heaven alone 
knew whether the Bishop would ever 
again find her single. In any case, they 
were not young enough to delay. It must 
be now or never. 
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When her niece mentioned that Doctor 
Jenkinson would take her in, she cried, 
‘*Oh, no!’’ and pulled a face. 

‘*‘My dear auntie,’’ replied Mrs. Van 
Pelt, reprovingly, ‘‘you will have a dinner 
sauce sentimentale, which is much _ nicer 
than a la financi@re! Iam condemned to 
the Trolley King.’ 

‘*Sentimental! That dear good Bishop! 
I am sure he won’t refuse a single course !”’ 

‘*Tf he was so heartless,’’ said Mrs. Van 
Pelt, ‘She would deserve a good punish- 
ment. But you’ll both be up—up!’’ She 
trilled her hand in that direction. 

“It is so difficult to punish some 
people!’’ observed Mrs. Fraser, medita- 
tively. Then, with a sudden smile, she 
added: ‘‘I really think I will! It would 
make dinner quite exciting—a kind of 
race-game. The omission of one proper 
course—not counting sweets or things— 
to save him; otherwise, turn my pony 
loose !’” 

‘*Your pony?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Van 
Pelt, in astonishment. 

‘*Yes,’’ said her aunt. 
tell you that I gave him——’’ 


‘*Didn’t I ever 
At this 


point, she was interrupted by the arrival 
of other guests. 
When the Bishop was directed to her as 


partner at table, he wished in 
compartment of his inmost soul that 
had not trifled with principle for the sake 
of subscription. His inclination toward 
her had been waxing pitilessly. He could 
not get her away from his heart, try as he 
might. Remorse and fear filled . him. 
And now, to sit by her through a long 
dinner! He compared himself to Saint 
Anthony; which parallel, considering his 
and his delicate code of morals, 
not altogether inept. But to what 
martyr would he have likened himself, 
had Mrs. Fraser’s present thoughts been 
as apparent to him as her smile, while 
she took his arm? 

The dinner was a drama, which hardly 
lends itself to genteel description; in brief, 
a contest between the widow's coquetry 
and the mastication of the Bishop. In 
pursuit of her end, she overshowered him 
with amorous arrows; whence he, careful 
of his salvation, could at last. find no 
refuge, except by ducking his head and 
eating—eating everything, The table was 


his one 


he 


promise, 


was 
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too broad to permit a crosswise conversa- 
tion; his other neighbor, a girl, flirted 
ceaselessly with the man beyond her. He 
was left helpless between Mrs. Fraser and 
his plate; and, as soon as the meat courses 
began, both were sin. So far as he could, 
he chose the plate, as the minor iniquity. 
But the more he chose it, the angrier grew 
she, and the more strenuously did she try to 
stultify her own prophecy, that he would 
accept every course. Her pride was hurt; 
marriage faded into the distance; and she 
had sworn to tell him about her pony if 
his gluttony defied her charms to the end. 
Such is the outline of the drama, before 
the climax. 

To glance at some details. Mrs. Fraser 
happened to have a youth at her other end, 
to match the Bishop’s girl. During the 
oysters, she sighed, with a ring-flashing 
gesture either way, ‘‘Lest we forget!’’ 

He echoed her sigh, with another inten- 
tion. 

Proud of the appropriateness of her 
language, ‘*Yes,’’ she went on, ‘‘we are 
things temporal, though I don’t suppose 
our neighbors can see much difference 
between us and things eternal.’’ 

He replied that youth was short-sighted ; 
adding, as he perched his glasses on his 
nose, and took up the menu, ‘‘in matters 
of importance, that is.’’ 

Would he put it like that? she inquired, 
reproachfully. 

In short, before the soup was finished, 
he had discovered something of his danger. 
In the succeeding interval, he discovered 
much more. She began to consult him 
—he would not mind?—about a friend 
of hers, who was so unhappy as to think 
life not worth living. She had married 
the wrong man. She had loved another 
without knowing it. Could he understand 
that—being in love without knowing it? 

‘‘T_-T don’t know,’’ said he, timo- 
rously. 

To which she answered, with much 
melancholy, ‘‘Ah, if only all of us could 
say that!’’ This remark shook the Bishop 
all over, but particularly his conscience and 
his heart. Did she mean that she had loved 
him without knowing it?. The suspicion 
destroyed his main safeguard—his convic- 
tion that she had never cared a straw for 
him. What rapture, and what torment 
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in the same instant! His promise came 
before his eyes, luridly underscored. He 
breathed hard, like a swimmer about to 
sink; but in this extremity he was suc- 
cored, like Jonah, by a fish. While he 
quickly placed himself toward it in a rela- 
tion the reverse of the prophet’s, she har- 
ried him with such questions as: ‘‘What 
comfort can one give to the poor soul?’’ 
And when, between two bites, he said 
‘*Religion,’’ sidewise, she complained, 
‘*Yes, but that is so abstract!’’ He could 
hardly withhold himself from saying, ‘‘I 
would give you a concrete enough consola- 
tion, my darling!’’ And the blasphemy 
of the thought reddened his face, and 
made him perspire; observing which, Mrs. 
Fraser had her first misgiving about the 
result of her race-game. Her niece, how- 
ever, was arching her brows at her, which 
prompted her to fresh activity. 

She began to evoke youthful days in the 
country; the Bishop then studied the 
menu desperately. She wondered at his 
gluttony, and harped more powerfully on 
the chords of memory. He felt his heart 
melting within him, and when the next 
course came round, accepted it eagerly, 
although it was a sweetbread, Lent and a 
Friday. Moreover, opposite to him sat a 
female pillar of his church, whose face, 
or (as one might say) capital, was pure 
Doric, when he glanced furtively toward 
her from his plate. At the sight, he mis- 
placed a morsel, and began to choke. Mrs. 
Fraser looked coldly at him, too. The 
spectacle was indeed displeasing. He had 
gobbled too fast. Disgust did not, how- 
ever, abate her efforts. 
so insulted! The courses succeeded 
another, and in each interval she prepared 
him to devour the next. She tried every 
Before the joint, 


She would not be 
one 


spring of sentiment: 
she made him ravenous by mentioning the 


piece of hair she had given him. She 
asked him whether he had kept it at ii, 
and why—‘‘ these silly trifles are so flatter- 
ing to us poor women!’’—and whatever 
pleasure he could have found in looking at 
it, and so on. He positively snatched 
the plate of beef out of the footman's 
hands before he could set it down. The 
pillar inclined toward him, but he scowled 
her into silence. Mrs. Fraser shuddered, 
as he ate. Only one proper course re- 
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mained. If he took it, she would tell him 
about the pony! She would not marry a 
Falstaff who had not Falstaff’s wit even! 
But she would be fair. She would make 
every excuse. So large a body must need 
plenty of nourishment. She would not be 
like a chit of seventeen, who expects her 
Romeo to subsist on sighs and kisses. She 
would forgive the previous courses, and 
she would do her best to save him from 
the last, irretrievable transgression. There- 
fore, as a pheasant’s wing descended over 
his shoulder, she said, in tones as eloquent 
of the past as any sunset, ‘‘Do you know, 
your having that piece of hair has been 
the greatest consolation to me all my un- 
happy 4: , 

‘*Yes, please !’’ cried the Bishop, before 
she could finish; and his voice was so 
truculent that she jerked a wine-glass over 
on her dress. 

While she mopped her lap, he fled on 
the pheasant’s wing. Then there was 
silence, but not calm. 

‘*Quousque?’’ moaned the Bishop in- 
wardly. Apart from the fierce spiritual 
struggle, this rapid consumption of so 
much food was causing him physical dis- 
comfort. Mrs. Fraser -bided her time, 
with an ironical smile on her lips. She 
only wished that her revelation might 
really hurt him; but what could hurt such 
a glutton, except starvation? When ices, 
shaped like cockle-shells, adorned their 
places, she began: 

‘*Bishop, I have a little confession to 
make to you!”’ 

His endurance was near its end. He 
replied brusquely, ‘‘I don’t receive them 
—except in the proper place!’’ His tone 
made it easier for her to proceed to what 
was an awkward disclosure, after the way 
she had just been talking about the hair. 
She resumed : 

‘‘A piece of news, then! That hair, 
you know—it wasn’t really my own, I'm 
afraid. Do you remember my pony, 
Sambo? I cut it_from him.’’ Then, 
with no apology—she was only returning 
a blow—she drew back in her chair, and 
looked angry. 

He had started while she was speaking. 
His face was full of bewilderment. 
‘*What?’’ he asked, brokenly. ‘‘It wasn’t 
He stared her in the eyes for 


, 


r 
vours? 
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the first time during dinner. ‘‘ Not 
yours?’’ he repeated, eagerness beginning 
to show through his bewilderment. 
‘‘Not yours?’’ he cried again, still more 
eagerly. 

He was trying to assume an amused air, 
she thought, and she answered, sharply, 
‘*No, it was not!’’ 

‘*Really and truly?’’ he cried, heaving 
a sigh of intense relief. ‘* Then—oh, 
thank God!’’ 

‘Your gratitude 
moved !’’ she sneered. 

‘*Then,’’ he went on, ‘‘then I told the 
truth, after all! And—and I didn't 
really—I haven’t promised anything !’’ 

‘*T was not aware,’’ returned Mrs. 
Fraser, severely —wondering whether 
people ever went out of their minds 
through overeating—‘‘that I had asked 
you for any promise !’’ 

He did not seem to hear her; but, after 
a moment, turned toward her again, and 
asked in a tremulous voice, ‘‘Do you really 
remember all those dear old days you were 
speaking of, my dear Mrs. Fraser?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said she, impatiently, ‘‘I don’t !"’ 

He winced, and drew back. Then he 
plaintively, ‘‘But you spoke just 
now as if 5 

‘*Just now,’ 
myself !’’ 

The Bishop’s chin settled on his chest. 
He took up the menu once more, which 
he had so often used as a shield. ‘‘I am 
very sorry,’’ he said at last. ‘‘I was be- 
ginning to hope——’’ He hesitated. 

‘*To hope?’’ repeated Mrs. Fraser, sud- 
denly interested. His manner had certainly 
changed! ‘‘To hope?’’ she asked, more 
gently. 

Then the Bishop began to fold the stiff 
menu up, while he said, in a slow, despair- 
voice: ‘‘I am longer young, 


seems to be easily 


said, 


, 


interrupted she, ‘‘I forgot 


ing 


no 


Mrs. Fraser. I have little to offer you.”’ 

The time-honored formula left her no 
doubt. It was a proposal! At all events 
she would let him make it. She helped 
him on, even. ‘‘Little!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘*IT should say you have a great deal.”’ 

Then he forced himself to the point. 
‘*Much or little,’’ he burst out, ‘‘if you 
will accept———"’ 

‘*Oh, hush!’’ whispered she, looking 
round nervously. ‘*You_ surprise 
Please remember where we are!’’ 

It was not until quite the end of dessert 
that she asked him to explain the mys- 
teries of his behavior that evening. After 
which: ‘‘It was very wrong of you!’’ she 
smiled. ‘‘On a Friday, too! And how 
could I help thinking it was a love for 
eating?’’ 

‘*Love for eating!’’ groaned he. 

‘*Oh, I know she smiled. 
was the other way about !”’ 

‘‘The other way about ? 
added, ‘‘exactly.”’ 


me! 


now !’’ oi 


he 


Yes,”’ 


‘*Baut,*’ 
drawing-room, 
time, auntie? He was so—so busy! 

‘*My dear,’’ answered Mrs. Fraser, ‘‘if 
he had eaten one mouthful less, I would 
never have married him!’’ And that was 
probably true. 


asked 


sé 


Mrs. Van Pelt in 
whenever did he 


9 


the 
find 


This anecdote shows how, when a man 
turns away from happiness to pursue duty, 
Providence will sometimes change his 
course secretly, so as to bring him round 
to the pleasant places, after all, which he 
has nobly quitted. Providence enjoys 
this game, because of the surprise in it. 
Therefore, if you expect the reward, you 
will not it. The anecdote conveys 
other lessons, but this is perhaps the most 

- useful and agreeable. 


get 
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By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


ERY curious have been the many ex- 
pressions on the subject of the 

trusts during the past year. A quarterly 
dividend of twenty millions of dollars for 
the Standard Oil Company, and nearly 
forty-two million dollars profits for one 
member of the steel trust—Mr. Carnegie’s 
end of it—for one year are facts sufficiently 
surprising to startle even the deaf and 
dumb. Either of these fortunes continued 
at this rate would shortly gather to itself 
all the wealth of the United States and 
shortly thereafter might command that of 
Europe as well. It is a very simple 
problem in arithmetic. Nearly all sorts 
and conditions of men unite in declaring 
the danger which lies in the trusts, and 
the most delightful suggestions are made 
regarding the methods of curbing them. 
President Hadley of Yale suggests that the 
heads of these trusts are improper men, 
who should be socially ostracized. But 
this idea is evidently not fully shared by 
all college presidents, because in the 
‘*Mail and Express’’ of February 17th we 
have headlines reading this way: ‘‘ Brown 
Alumne Dine. President Faunce Makes 
an Address on the University. Doctor 
Schurman Also Speaks; He Pays a High 
Tribute to Andrew Carnegie and John D. 
Rockefeller. ’’ 
‘* Brains, ’’ 


Doctor Schurman is quoted 
as saying, ‘‘can make money, but money 


cannot make brains. One of the greatest 
problems of the day is presented by the 
inequality of wealth. I begrudge no man 
his twenty or thirty millions a year 
without considering some other things: 
Has he increased the wages of his 
employees? is he using his wealth in a 
way to bénefit the people? If he is, he is 
a benefactor. All honor to Andrew 
Carnegie as long as he uses his money in 
such fashion.’’ 

If President Hadley had in view the 
social ostracism of Mr. Carnegie and Mr. 
Rockefeller, it is quite apparent that it 
would be difficult to carry out the scheme 
without the coédperation of his distin- 
guished colaborers in the field of educa- 
tion. 


Other thinkers, after wrestling with this 
difficult problem of what will become of us 
if the trusts go on eating up the wealth of 
the country with such avidity, finally get 
down to the conclusion which deserves to 
rank with President Hadley’s. ‘‘If we 
have publicity, the problem will be 
solved,’’ they say. Yet we have pub- 
licity now. Everybody knows the actual 
facts; there is no dispute regarding the 
conditions; nothing that could be di- 
vulged could be more startling than what 
we now know; all are agreed, and evi- 
dently some of these gentlemen have in 
mind that old fable of the cat and the 
mice. If the cat only had a bell on her, 
they would be comparatively safe, they 
argue. Ting-a-ling, a-ling, a-ling, and 
everybody, they imagine, might dodge out 
of the way. But the trouble is that not 
everybody can dodge. Pretty much 
everybody has been hearing the ting-a-ling 
for quite a while now, and with no other 
result than that they are compelled to sit 
still to be presently gobbled up. — This 
gobbling process has now got to a very 
interesting stage. It is now up to the 
millionaires. 

The other day some of the largest 
capitalists who have themselves been con- 
spicuous in this line of work heard the 
ting-a-ling, ling, and looking around dis- 
covered that the trusts were bearing down 
upon them; at least, so the public press 
gave out at the time of the Boston failures 
and the squeeze in New York surface 
railways. ; 

But the gentlemen who are almost 
equally divided between social ostracism 
and publicity as a remedy for trusts, are, 
ostrich-like, simply poking their heads into 
the sand and kicking their heels in the 
air. They refuse to recognize this scien- 
tific truth, that the trusts are in the direc- 
tion of good organization. ‘Trusts are 
doing away With the wasteful methods 
that have come down to us from bar- 
barism. They are taking the oil business 
and the iron business and a hundred other 
businesses and bringing them under that 
perfect organization which results from 
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one clear brain exercising imperial power 
in the domain of commerce. Mr. Rocke- 
feller is right, Mr. Carnegie is right, 
when they say that the world at large is 
benefited by the trusts. It is the trend of 
the times; it is bringing accurate thinking 
and thorough organization to bear upon 
the great problems of production. The 
advantages of this process have now been 
so well learned that the evolution in 
organization can never stop. Its formulas 
must be applied to every process of life 
until they are reduced to a scientific 
The President Hadleys and the 
advocates of publicity might as well fix 
this thing in their minds first as last. 
What we call the trusts are simply the 
latest development of organization of the 
methods of production. Because mankind 
at large has refused to study these 
problems of organization and a_ few 
individuals have mastered the science, 
those few individuals are reaping all the 
benefits. 

It is not part of this discussion to here 
go into the methods under which those 
organizations have been fostered by na- 
tional legislation. It is a mere incident 
of the situation. Four chief points pre- 
sent themselves, and only four:— 

First. The trusts are in the direction 
of scientific organization of the methods of 
production. 

Second. Nearly all the benefits of 
these magnificent organizations now go to 
a few individuals. 

Third. It is contrary to the best 
interests of the public and dangerous to a 
republican form of government that these 
profits should continue to accumulate in 
such enormous percentages. 

Fourth. How are we going to bring 
the benefits of scientific organization into 
the hands of the many instead of the few? 

A hundred thousand of the best brains 
of the world are to-day engaged on this 
problem. Most of these brains are those 
of men who have begun life by believing 
in the system of individual competition. 
Therefore they turn away now from any 
true solution of the difficulty. They ex- 
change such valuable suggestions as those 
regarding social ostracism and publicity. 
Why? wish to 


economy. 


Because they do not see 


the figure of governmental coéperation, 


which looms up as the only barrier to 
individual accumulation. 

A man whose father was one of the 
great operators of Wall Street, who con- 
trolled so many millions that he was able 
to wreck or make great business enter- 
prises, said to the writer recently at a 
dinner that all investment was becoming 
doubtful; he did not know where to put a 
dollar. All classes of enterprises were so 
largely at the disposal of manipulation in 
the street, one day depressed far below 
par and the next raised far above, always 
with a like purpose, the one of serving 
individual interests, that investment in 
securities quoted on the street had become 
a lottery. It was in the power of four or 
five men, by manipulation of the stock or 
by starting a parallel enterprise, or by any 
other of the numerous methods so well 
known, to make or break literally any- 
thing or anybody. Here were the 
methods of the father being applied to 
the son’s disadvantage. Greater whales 
had appeared in the seas which were capa- 
ble of swallowing the sharks; the sharks 
were in jeopardy. 

No well-informed man in the business 
world of to-day but believes that with 
two or three hundred millions at his dis- 
posal, a brain as able as some of those 
now in active careers may in turn attack 
and crush one leading business interest 
after another until even the millionaires 
may be swept from the field and prac- 
tically all the wealth of the country con- 
centrated in one great corporation. 

It is lucky that the first man to perfect 
a-science of business organization should 
also be a man whose impulses carry him in 
the direction of education. The same 
means that build great universities might 
just as deftly merge the republic into a 
monarchy. Any one who is at all on the 
inside of affairs in New York has hourly 
proof of the endless influence which money 
exercises over politicians, the press, educa- 
tional institutions, and even the ministry 
itself. A hundred thousand apologists of 
no mean intellectual capacity are always at 
the beck and call of a hundred millions of 
dollars, together with a less army of viler 
minds who stand ready to tear down the 
best and noblest if by so doing they can 
earn a fee. 
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Here we are then. 

Eighty millions of people under a form 
of government which may be denominated 
a republic tempered by the use of money 
at the polls, up against the question of the 
distribution of wealth. Let it go on upon 
present lines, and in ten years more not 
all the intelligence of the nation can pro- 
vide aremedy. And is there any remedy 
to-day? One only—governmental owner- 
ship. Buy out these great interests; pay 
them a fair price—an extravagant price if 
need be, but buy them and turn them into 
the hands of the people to manage for the 
benefit of all. 

Ah! the people! I hear you say that 
they are crude and stupid and corrupt and 
will not manage well. Perhaps. Un- 
doubtedly the management of many will 
never equal in economy of management the 
management of one brain. But then, 
economy is not the sole purpose; and if it 
costs more to manage, let us bear in mind 
that this additional cost will be repre- 
sented by salaries of the many. 

We have no civil service capable of 


TIME. 


administering such things? I grant you. 
We have never had occasion for a civil 
service. Our postal affairs and our collec- 
tions of customs dues are comparatively 
unimportant. A little better or a little 
worse does not concern the average man. 
He would scarcely cross the street to help 
better the civil service. But if the street- 
cars were under the control of the civil 
service, if the great transportation com- 
panies having in charge the safety of his 
person and the prompt delivery of his 
freight were in charge of the civil service, 
how quickly the public interest would be 
aroused. Then we should have a civil 
service in reality. 

I challenge any reasoning mind taking 
up this subject without regard to past 
prejudices to arrive at any other goal than 
public ownership. ‘‘Social ostracism,’’ 
‘*publicity’’—they are the feeble cries of 
children. Let us brace up and look the 
situation fully in the face. Either it 
must continue, and it is every moment 
growing more like an avalanche, or it 
must end in public ownership. 


TIME. 


By ALEXANDER BLAIR THAW. 


-TIME is the mighty master of us all: 


Upon his coming and his going wait 


Love, and swift death, and day and night—and fate. 


Princes and flowers before his sickle fall, 


Who round kings’ gardens builds a prison wall ; 


Beggars by him are brought to high estate: 


And his alone the skill to modulate 


Life’s broken stops in measures musical. 


So life’s true singers shall of Time go free, 


His minstrels, over all the world to range, 


Till they shall find, past waters deep and strange, 


Their native land, and that pure liberty— 


Last-born of the quick womb of time and change— 


Whose breath is life’s alternate harmony. 





THE LADY OF LA JEUNESSE. 
By O'NEILL LATHAM. 
Illust ‘ated by the author. 
VENING had fallen upon the en- 
chanted country of La Jeunesse; in 
the halls of the forest the afterglow of the 
sunset lingered, the light of revery, the 
light of dreams. The wind was faint, the 
sleepy flowers unstirred. Suddenly a lusty 
call broke the entranced quiet, the cry of a 
young man first at the tryst, perplexed and 
listening, peering at his watch, beating 
his leg with his walking-stick and breath- 
ing maledictions upon the gods. Ah, 
there had been a time when she appeared 
upon the summons! 

At last a whispering sound was discerni- 
ble down the glade, the strain of a voice 
lowly singing as women who love sing in 
solitude, and the rustle of leaves beneath 
an elfin footfall. The young fellow 
leaped forward like a stag. 

‘*You are late,’’ he cried. 

‘*But how should I know you would 
come?’’ she smiled; ‘‘and why are you still 
keeping the tryst with me, a creature of 
air? You are already a man and soon to 
put off childish things. Then why do you 
yet seek out me, who am of such stuff as 
dreams are made of?’’ 

‘*You have extremely airy ideas of your- 
self,’’ he said; ‘‘and I must admit that you 
seem to me like some divine emanation 
rather than a thing of flesh and blood.’’ 

‘*But,’’ she persisted, ‘‘why are you 
here?’’ 

‘*Behold,’’ he replied, indignantly, ‘‘I 
have served you all the days of my youth!’’ 

‘*True,’’ she said, with an averted look. 
They began to ascend the flank of an emi- 
nence that terminated the stretches of the 
glade. To help her, he took her hand, 
but as he clasped it, it eluded him. 

‘*Why does your hand fade in mine like 
mist? A year ago it was warm and 
material enough.’’ 

‘‘Oh, but you were younger. You be- 
lieved in me mightily then,’’ she said. 
‘*Soon you will have even less faith than 
now, and when you believe no more at all, 
then I shall be no more at all. Then I 
shall fade and fail and fall and lie with 
withered flowers all, the broken dreams of 
youth my pall—when you believe no more 
at all.’’ 


‘* Are you aware 
that you are talk- 
ing in rhyme, my 
dear?’’ he expost- 
ulated. ‘‘It’s 
very bad habit and 
far from cheerful. 
What on earth do 
you mean by say- 
ing that you will 
die?’’ 

‘*T shall die,’’ 
she replied, with 
infinite sadness. 
‘*But,’? and she 
laid her hands 
over her eyes to 
hide the joy her 
trembling lips be- 
trayed, ‘‘other 
boys’ hearts shall 
re-create me as 
long as flowers 
grow in the hills 
of La Jeunesse.’ 
She continued 
with a little 
laugh: ‘*What 
fun we have had 
when you were 
a boy playing 
among these hills! 
I was a Princess, 
dragon- besieged. 
On how many 
splendid occa- 
sions have I 
owed you my life 
and rewarded 
your chivalry with 
my hand! Now 
my station is 
hardly so exalted. 
You grow so 
wise.’’ 

She halted. 
‘*See how far we 
have climbed. 
Shall I be frail 
and» beg a pause 
to breathe ?—or, 
if you prefer, I 
can skip on to the 
summit of the 


. . | 
cliffs without a a 
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quickened heart- 
beat. I am what 
you would, a thing 
of fragility or of 
power.’’ 

‘* Be fragile now, 
and lean on me,’’ 

| he said. She shook 
her head. 

‘‘T shall see if 
H your waist is not 
mi less immaterial 
® than your hand,” 
fhe cried. ‘Your 

arms, too, had sub- 
stance once. Let 
me feel them 
around my neck.’’ 

He seized her, 
and for one mo- 
ment could have 
sworn he experi- 
enced the pressure 
of her body upon 
his heart ; the next, 
with his arms still 
locked, he beheld 
her dancing up the 
path ahead, like a 
snowflake in the 
wind, her scarf 
floating above her 
head, discovering 
her shoulders as 
white as foam. 

He gave chase 
and at last found 
her at the summit, 
looking out into 
the sky where the 
moon gleamed 
among the flying 
clouds, silvering 
the tops of the 
shadowy trees and 
the battlements of 
the Spanish castles 
which towered here 
and there upon the 
rocks. 

‘*Well, my dear 
[ girl, there is no 
accounting for your 
foibles,*’ he pant- 


ed, his ardors 


greatly calmed by the abrupt ascent. 

‘*Ah, but behold the glories of the high 
places to which I have led you.’’ Her 
face was beatific as she spoke. 

‘*Very pretty, indeed,’’ said he, ‘‘but 
an unconscionably warm climb.”’ 

He took a field-glass from its case and 
began gazing at the lights of a city which 
reared its steeples remotely in the lowlands 
beneath them. 

‘*As always, using that wretched glass, ”’ 
she cried, springing to his side. ‘‘Always 
gazing, gazing beyond the boundaries! I 
wish the binocular weren't so fashionable 
here. There is not an inhabitant of La 
Jeunesse that doesn’t carry one!’’ 

She stretched her arms to him with a 
passionate gesture. 

‘*Ah, don’t you know you are looking 
away from your youth—you are looking 
away from me?”’ 

‘*T love that splendid city,’’ he re- 
joined. ‘‘It is the place of my manhood, 
my fuller life, my big endeavors, you 
know. Soon, soon I shall joyfully leave 
these hills, but I shall bear you with me 
as I go.’’ 

She gave a little painful sound and 
shook her head. ‘‘Here in this place of 
dreams I live. When you go there, there 
you will find a mate, one who can survive 
in the lower air. But— 


J 


“Tam the Woman Ideal, never on earth to be. 
These women of clay are the Real, but only 
shadows of me. 
My lips but in dreams you feel, my beauty in 
dreams you see. 
Iam the Woman Ideal, they are but shadows 
of me.” 


‘*You talk wildly, my dear creature,’’ 
he protested. ‘‘Do you know, it has 
seemed to me, of late, that you grow a 
trifle emotional.’’ 

‘*As the time approaches when I shall 
not suffice,’’ she murmured, apologetically. 
‘Tt is always a little hard for me—at 
first.’” Her eyes were on the ground, 
melancholy and patient. 

‘*By Jove, my dear girl, you talk like 
an old woman!’’ 

‘*T am as old as the world. Thousands 
upon thousands of years have seen me 
loved and forsaken. Iam the Ariadne of 
the ages.’’ 

**You are always speaking in parables, ”’ 
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“OF SUCH STUFF AS DREAMS ARE MADE OF." 
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fm he said, impa- 


tiently. ‘‘But,’’ 

he added, ‘‘you 
are absolutely the 
loveliest in the 
world.”’ 

She had the ap- 
pearance of glow- 
ing out of the 
dusk for a mo- 
ment, of actually 
becoming more 
fully visible. 

‘‘You are the 
incomparable 
sweetest, but a* 
He hesitated. Sun- 
dry images passed 


before. his «mental, 


vision; white 
warm, material 
hands clasped his 
own and ‘seemed 
to promise. 
**But,’’ he. cried 
at last, ‘‘you’re so 
deucedly ingub- 
stantial, ‘my 
dear !’’ 

She faded 


standing a_- pale, 
translucent. figure 
in the moonlight: 

‘‘There you 
**Tt 
would be fine and 
comfortable. to 
have a wife that 
all but disappears 
on the slightest 
provocation.’ 

She blushed, 
much embar- 
rassed, for it could 
‘tiot be denied that 
sucha habit has 
never beef the 
practiée among the 
most amiable and 
discreet wives in 
polite society. 

‘*T cannot 
fend it,’’ 
pleaded, 


go,’’ he said. 


de- 
she 
with 


‘foolish 


into 
the shadow again,- 


meekness, ‘‘but if you could only have 
faith in me as you used, I think I could 
remain quite apparent, and indeed, almost 
tangible. Oh, don’t you remember how 
when you were a little fellow rescuing me 
from feudal barons and outlaws, how you 
almost really carried me, and kissed me— 
almost actually—kissed me at the end? 
Ah, I lived then, I lived. You believed 
in me-so!’’ 

He lowered his eyelids to hide 
tears. It was true that he 
served her all the days of his youth. 

**You' were my little love, earliest and 
best: But now,’’ he continued, sternly, 
“now, why* do you withdraw yourself 
from. me?*’ Why are you remote and 
vague? Why do+I kiss the empty air? 
You ask all of me—for what? A vision. 
Why, I will have you know that there is a 
Woman fair as you—almost as fair—who 
awaits me at this moment, solid as the 
earth, and through whose friendly hand 
the -warnr blood flows——’’ 

He was interrupted by a heart-breaking 
cry. * His companion had become little 
more than a-trembling flake of vapor from 
which came a voice, vibrating with despair. 

‘*Already! , So soon!’’ she cried. ‘‘I 
knew, of course, that you had changed, 
but ah; I did not guess you had already 


the 
had 


-found: her, your mate of clay!’’ 


_~ ‘*T didn’t: say she was, yet, my mate,”’ 
he retorted; ‘‘and as for her being clayey, 
I must .inform you that she has a very 
decided look of you.’’ 

‘* Ah, they all have at jirst, as you have 
yourself remarked,’’ she sighed, then 
plucking up her bruised spirits a little, 
she murmured the lines of her little song :— 


**T am the Woman Ideal, never on earth to be. 
These women of clay are the Real, but only 
shadows of me.”’ 


‘*T was not aware that that number had 
been encored,’’ he cruelly remarked; add- 
ing, ‘‘Whatever she may or may not be, I 
assure you Euphemia would follow me to 
yonder town and share my toil.’’ 

His companion humbly hung her head, 
and as he contemplated her, all other 
women paled before her. 

‘“How can a lesser creature hold me 
who have once loved your great loveli- 
ness?’’ he cried. ‘‘Come forth from the 
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shadow and let me swear fresh fealty to 
you. Be fully visible to me once more.’’ 

He waited, but she stood phantomlike, 
silently weeping. Then he stretched forth 
a faltering hand, but it penetrated her and 
came back empty. 

‘*Speak,’’ he demanded. ‘‘The time 
rapidly approaches when I must take my 
way to that distant city. Will you 
accompany me, as we planned of old, or 
do you utterly break faith with me?”’ 

She lifted her grief-stricken eyes. 

‘*Oh, don’t you see why I cannot go? 
Don’t you know who I am that walk so 
shadowy through the Dreams of Youth? 
I am the Woman That Is Not.’’ 

As she spoke, she faded perceptibly. 

‘‘If you ever felt for me one smallest 
part of the great love I cherished for 
you,’’ he exclaimed, in desperation, ‘‘I 
charge you to appear before me as of old!’’ 

She made a pitiful effort to solidify, but 
in vain. On the contrary, she seemed, 
despite herself, to subside still more into 
nothingness. 

**Oh, I have broken you, quite, by my 
unbelief!’’ he cried. ‘‘Come back and 
show me that I have not destroyed you.”’ 

He fixed his eyes upon her as she made 
yet another lamentable effort, conscious of 
the ideal love that inspired her struggle, 
that love which he was to know no more. 

At last, by a supreme throe, she seemed 
to attain what he had entreated. For one 
instant, he saw her vividly with hands 
outstretched and quivering, then she faded 
helplessly away and vanished from his 
sight. 


The young fellow is no longer so young 
now, nor a dweller among those hills 
castled in the Spanish style, but an 
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industrious citizen of the distant town 
which had seemed so interesting through 
the binoculars of youth. He is on excel- 
lent terms with his wife, who thrives well 
on the air of the place, but it is possible 
he has not mentioned to her that sometimes 
when she fancies him snug in a prosaic 
after-dinner nap by the evening fireside, 
he is hasting along the lonely road beyond 
the city gates, blown upon by hill winds 
charged with scents from all the Gardens of 
Regret, until he stands under the impene- 
trable wall of La Jeunesse where ever and 
anon, across the glooming terraces, an 
airy figure walks with elfin feet, now 
wistfully gazing at the lights of the far-off 
town and now murmuring a little lonely 
song :— 


‘* Among the Hills ot Dreams I come and go, 
The Queen of all the shadows dwelling there, 
The Woman whom the young hearts, only, know 
And worship for a day and then forswear. 
I cannot follow to the vale below 
With loveliness too great for men to bear. 
Alas, alas, to be too bright, too fair! 


** My deaths are many and I have no rest, 
My tale of sorrows long but ne’er complete. 
In vain I ope the heaven of my breast, 
In vain for each my mighty heart doth beat. 
Each finds, at last, the earth and deems it best. 
Loved and forgot, I go, with lonely feet. 
Alas, alas, to be too great, too sweet !”’ 


There she stands above him as of old, 
quite still, for a moment, and with a long 
look of recognition—then fades once more, 
like mist. 

In spite of all their fragrance, the hill 
winds blow a little chilly upon him as he 
hurries back to the city gates. ‘‘I never 
could tolerate that habit of disappearing 
every now and then, anyway,’’ he reflects. 
‘*Euphemia never does it.’’ 





























ORGANIZED THRIFT. 


By VANCE THOMPSON. 


HREE or four 

years ago, I 

met in New York 

a soldierly old 

man. His name 

was Pio, and he 

was, I believe, the correspondent of the 

‘*Politiken,’’? of Copenhagen. A _ quiet 

old man, rather sad, disillusioned, without 

a sparkle of revolt in him, going grimly 

about his slight business, it was hard to 

recognize in him that Louis Pio who first 
made real the communal dreams of 1848. 

To-day every student of social economy 
knows that~‘‘House of the People’’ at 
Norrebro in the new quarter of Copen- 
Its influence has spread across the 
It was founded in 1871 by Louis 
Pio, then an officer in the Danish army, a 
man of high birth and great fortune, a 
poet and an orator, one who dreamed of 
the ideal justice and had faith in the 
triumph of the lowly. To this project he 
gave his fortune and his labor. Enthusi- 
astic disciple of Fourier and of the school 
of Saint Simon as he was, his socialism 
was not without a militant tinge. He 
was no enemy to revolt. The government 
laid hands on him and shut him up ina 
fortress. Thence he wrote his famous 
‘*‘Letters of a Prisoner,’’ in which there 
shine the bravest idealism, the humblest 
love for humanity. When at last they 
let him out of prison, he was old and 
broken, but he was not discouraged. 
‘‘The House of the People’’ still stood. 
Its directors, however, had shaped it into 
a political organization. And when Louis 
Pio came from prison, with his dreams of 
ideal happiness and his theories of equal- 
ity, they listened for a while to his stormy 
eloquence and then turned him out of 
And this perhaps is the saddest of 
all tragedies. Browning once put it into 
a poem, you may remember. 

Not yet disheartened, Pio went to Texas, 
where, with the remnants of his fortune, 
he founded a city of fraternity. In a few 
years the swift wheels of American civili- 


zation rolled over Texas and blotted out 
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hagen. 
world. 


doors. 


his ideal commu- 

nity. That was 

the end of his 

dream. In its ser- 

vice he had sacri- 

ficed his fortune 

and his manhood. When I met him in 
New York he had neither faith nor hope, 
only an old man’s quiet and cynical 
conservatism. And he had served hu- 
manity well; better, perhaps, than he 
knew. That ‘‘House of the People’’ at 
Norrebro was an object-lesson. It has 
been imitated in Paris and in Brussels and 
in many an Old World city. 

There need be here no discussion of the 
shifting socialistic theories that underlie 
these experiments. I have studied them 
merely on their practical side. I have 
thought, with Chrysale, that workingmen 
‘‘live on soup, not on fine phrases’’; and 
leaving to Jaurts and Guesde, to John 
Burns, Bebel, and many another theorist, 
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the fine phrases, I shall try to describe in 
plain words what has been done in an 


economic way. It is in Ghent, in Flan- 
ders, that the workingmen have attained, 
by knowing coéperation, the greatest 
degree of comfort, common capital and 
well-being; but a reference, at least, is due 
that earlier experiment, the Familistére of 
Guise. 

Early in the fifties M. Godin had a little 
factory in Guise where he made stoves and 
cooking utensils. He resolved to associate 
his workingmen in the enterprise. By 
1859 the project had begun to take form, 
and at his own cost he erected a home for 
his laborers. As the business grew he 
erected others, until to-day two thousand 
working associates of the business, with 
their families, live in the Familistére. In 
1880 the business was made over to a com- 
pany. The value of the shops and build- 
ings which M. Godin turned over was four 
million six hundred thousand francs. For 
himself he reserved two hundred and thirty 
thousand francs a year, which he called 
‘*the wage of the capital’’; it was interest 
at five per cent. The second charge was 
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the cost of running the shops, the wages 
of the employees, the expenses of the com- 
munal school, and care for the sick and 
young—for all children from birth to the 
age of fourteen are brought up without 
costing the parents a penny. All these 


expenses paid, the profits were distributed 
pro rata between the wage-earners and the 


capital. Thus, for instance, when the 
‘‘wage of capital’? was two hundred and 
thirty thousand frances a year, and the wage 
of labor six hundred thousand, about one- 
third of the profit went to M. Godin and 
two-thirds to the workingmen. In place, 
however, of distributing the surplus each 
year to the workers, the sum due each 
man was given him in shares, so that little 
by little he became a proprietor. To-day, 
after twenty years, the entire capital has 


been repaid to M. Godin’s heirs, with the~ 


exception of a few thousand francs, and 
the workingmen are the proprietors of the 
shops and the ‘‘Family House,’’ are their 
own masters and choose by election their 
and directors. They own, as a 
society, their grocer-shops, butcher-shops, 
They 
the 


chiefs 


furniture-shops, dry-goods_ shops. 
purchase of themselves and share 
profits. 

M. Jules Huret has drawn a picture of 
the Familist@re with its stately communal 
schools, its parks thick with 
fruit-trees, its fishing-ponds and shaded 
walks, its great hall where the wise men 
lecture the young folk dance—a 
charming picture. 

The great question of our day is the rela- 
tion of capital and labor; I do not say that 
M. Godin found the final solution, but, at 
least, his experiment is a step in advance, 
a lesson the thinking men may not safely 
The Familistére of Guise is a 
compromise; it respects capital and wishes 
merely to temper its effects by transform- 
ing capitalistic property into social prop- 
erty. In a word, it preserves the state, 
the family and all the existing conditions 
against which the stormier socialists, like 
Guesde and Jean Jaurés, are up in arms. 
To the man of temperate habits of thought, 
the far-seeing man who _ recognizes- the 
eternal fact that every advance is a com- 
promise, it would seem that M. Godin’s 
method may not be lightly disregarded. 

Midway between the practical socialism 


homes, its 


and 


neglect. 
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of Guise and the political socialism of 
Norrebro one may place the socialism that 
has given birth to the ‘‘ Vooruit’’ (‘‘For- 
ward’’) of Ghent in Flanders. The society 
is only twenty years old and yet it cares 
for twenty-five thousand people. It 
has made a city within a city.” It might 
best be described as a workingmen’s re- 
public, in.which labor and capital are but 
one, in which all those who work are pro- 
prietors, in which there is no conflict be- 
cause no interests clash. There are stately 
palaces, factories, banks, cafés, shops, all 
of them the property of the proletariat, of 
weavers who earn cighty cents a day, or 
wool-carders who gain less. Should you 
go among these men, as I have done, you 
would find that they are not without ideals, 
political and social. Now and then it may 
be, over their evening pipes, they look out 
across the misty Flemish plains and dream 
platonic dreams of an ideal state; but they 
are practical men. 

For the moment they have preferred a 
real, material and satisfactory present, to a 
chimerical future. They have exchanged 
militant socialism for bread at two cents a 
pound, an old-age pension of ten cents a 
day, and an allowance for illness of forty 
cents a day. It is that you may under- 
stand just how this has been done, that I 
ask you to come with me to this Old 
World city. 

All morning I had ridden through the 
lowlands of Belgium. It was a winter 
morning, soft and gray, and always the 
same lowlands ran past the car windows— 
greenish meadows and coiling water, cattle 
grazing, little hamiets of red-tiled cottages, 
brick chateaus flagrantly new, churches with 
lean spires, and here and there the ruins of 
an age-old castle. Just before the train 
reached Ghent, the sun came out and made 
a golden light in that part of the world. 
The old towers and belfries and cathedrals 
shone as though they had been newly gilt. 

The great defect of modern traveling is 
that one rarely puts out of his own class and 
his own habits of thought. Ghent was 
not at all unfamiliar, but I had always 
thought of it as the frame of the great 
cathedral of Saint Bavon, or, now and then 
it may be, the home of Maurice Maeter- 
linck. My knowledge was wholly esthetic 
—memories of antique bastions and bel- 
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fries, of Van Dyck’s marvelous ‘*Cruci- 
fixion’’ and the picture of Rubens’ wife. 
Of the civic life of Ghent I was quite 
ignorant. It had never occurred to me 
that this picturesque city, a show-place 
for art-seeking tourists, was a_ historic 
battle-field of labor, and that in these dark 
old houses dwelt those who were shaping, 
perhaps, the future of industrial society 
and organizing a new civilization. 

‘*Vooruit, cocher,’? I said, and he 
whipped his horse along the stone pave- 
ments, crossing now an arm of the Scheldt 
and then the river Lys, to the Marché du 
Vendredi. The cab stopped in front of a 
huge, ornate building, with broad win- 
dows, a high mansard, and pignons in the 
Flemish style of architecture. Across the 
facade ran the legend: ‘‘The Brotherhood 
of Workingmen means Peace on Earth.’’ 

I pushed the swinging doors and en- 
tered. It was a department store that 
would not have been insignificant in New 
York, and was indeed curiously like one 
of the big shops in Sixth Avenue. Under 
the high dome were gathered all the prod- 
ucts that the heart of man or woman could 
desire, from wooden shoes to lace hand- 
kerchiefs, from American stoves to Ger- 
man-gilt picture-frames. The rosy Flem- 
ish shopgirls let me wander where I pleased, 
from show-case to show-case and gallery 
to gallery. The prices of the goods, I 
noticed, were about ten to fifteen per cent. 
less than in the shops I had passed. 

‘*Everything, except of course what is 
imported from foreign countries, is made 
’’ said one of the floor- 
walkers, a brisk, busy woman, ‘‘and they 
are all honest goods.’* 

‘*And may any one buy things here?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, *‘we sell to every one 
—at least, I wish we could sell to every 
she added, with a play on words 
that is a bit sharper in French. 
‘And can you tell me ne 
‘Ah, if you wish to ask questions,’’ 
said, ‘‘you must go to the office of 
Administration in the Garenplaatz.”’ 

It was what I should have done at first. 
A narrow street lined with little shops, then 
a sort of triangular market-place, where a 
half-dozen carters were rubbing down their 
horses; at the far corner a big building on 
which one could read in gilt letters: 


by our own people, 


one,’’ 


she 
the 
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‘*Tunion fait la foree,’? which is the 
motto of Belgium. An arched passage- 
way led through the middle of the build- 
ing into a court. Beyond was a glass- 
roofed house from which came the rumble 
of presses and the fascinating, acrid odor 
of printer’s ink. There I found myself 
among homelike compositors, proof-readers 
and It was the headquarters of 
the daily newspaper published by the so- 
ciety, the equivalent title of 
‘*Vooruit’’; price, if you please, two cen- 
times, or four mills; and this, be it under- 
stood, is a paper of the style and size of 
the New York ‘‘Daily News.’’ Mr. Ad- 
olphe Debaeker, one of the editors, came 
and talked with me. Fora long time we 
discussed the work of the society, going 
over endless figures and analyzing innumer- 
able reports from committees of finance, 
charity, labor, politics. It was a little 
like visiting a strange city and being taken 
into the Controller’s office in order to see 
what the life of the people is. Something 
of this sort I said to Mr. Debaeker. 

‘*Tt is late now,’’ he said, ‘‘but to-mor- 
row we should like you to visit our homes, 
to see how we live, to see our shops and 
factories, our pharmacies and bakeries, our 
bank and our places of amusement; but 
for the present let me tell you what we 
have done. To-morrow, and I trust the 
next day, you will see the life we have 
made here for our people.”’ 

‘‘For our pcople’’—it was the second 
time I had heard the phrase. 

‘‘And who are your people?’’ I asked. 

‘*Every one who wishes to join us—you, 
if you please. We are weavers and steve- 
dores, shoemakers and carpenters, clerks, 
waiters, ditchers; we are the men who 
work.”’ 

And his story was this:— 

1872 was a bad year in Europe. The 
price of bread was high, for the laboring 
classes were still paying for the Franco- 
German war. The following year there 
was little relief, at least in Belgium, where 
a war-hypnotized Parliament had passed 
heavy credits for guns and forts. In Ghent 
the question of daily bread took on un- 
usual importance. A little group of men 
got together and formed a society known 
as the ‘‘Free Bakers.’’ They went to the 
farmers for the grain, made their own flour 
23 


editors. 


under 
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and bread, distributed it to the members 
at cost price. There were not twenty men 
in this society, but it was the germ of the 
Vooruit. Good times came and bad; 
the little society lived indifferently until 
1881. Then two young laboring men, 
two strong men, Anseele and Van Beveren, 
joined it and extended ‘its coéperative 
powers to all the needs of modern life. 

It was growing dark; we strolled over 
to the Marché du Vendredi and walked 
to and fro, still talking. 

‘*To-day,’’ said Mr. Debaeker, 
have ten thousand members—with their 
wives and children an organization of 
twenty-five thousand people. The Vooruit 
supplies them with everything; it assures 
them the means of nourishing themselves 
as cheaply as possible, insures them against 
illness and old age, provides instruction 
for the young, and, what is not less im- 
portant, amusement for old and young.”’ 

‘*There is nothing quite so important as 
a man’s amusements,’’ I said. ‘*They 
color his whole life, his ways of thought 
and his manner of voting.”’ 

‘*Yes, that is true,’’ Mr. Debaeker said 
quickly; ‘‘that has always been our 
thought. You have seen some of our 
buildings. To-morrow you will see them 
all, nearly twoscore of them. Some of 
them are palaces; why should not the 
laborer have his palaces as well as the 
idler? In our savings-bank alone we have 
two hundred and seventy-five thousand 
francs [fifty-five thousand dollars] which 
our members have garnered. We have a 
communal capital of two million francs 
{four hundred thousand dollars}. And, 


‘*we 


remember, we are only twenty years old. 
I am proud of every branch of the work, 
but I think my heart goes out most to our 


schools and clubs for the young. We 
built these clubs for our children. It is 
there they amuse themselves. It is there 
our boys are taught the duties of citizen- 
ship, their rights as electors; a knowledge 
of foreign languages, English, French and 
German; how to perfect themselves in 
their chosen trades, so that they may be 
not bunglers but artists—learn, in a word, 
to be capable men. Our daughters, too, 
are taught the duties of wives and mothers. 
We are building up the future.’’ 

The question that seemed to me of im- 
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portance was how ‘these ten thousand 
banded workingmen earned their money. 

I put it to Mr. Debaeker. 

‘*Tn all trades, ’’ he said, *‘and at all shops 
in Ghent.’’ Then he added this remark 
which goes to the heart of the question: 

‘*We are not so much concerned with 
fighting the conditions of labor as with 
making labor tolerable under the existing 
conditions. We do not believe that capital 
is fair to us. We send our men to Parlia- 
ment to battle for juster laws. Fair!’’ he 
exclaimed—and always we walked up and 
down the gray market-place—‘‘why, do 
you know that the tax-assessors lay a 
heavier tax upon our shops and factories 
than upon any others in Ghent? But all 
this is a matter for the future. At present 
we have shown that workingmen, even 
under the present conditions of life, may 
unite their wages and enjoy many of the 
comforts that have heretofore belonged 
only to the exploiter of labor. And our 
children shall do better still.’’ 

A little moon had come up in the wintry 
sky and shone just over the sharp tower 
of Saint Jacques Church. ‘‘‘Luctor et 
emergo,’’’ said the editor of ‘‘ Vooruit,’’ 
and repeated the words in another language, 
‘* *T struggle but I get out.’ It is the 
symbol of the swimming lion of Zealand. 
Here, where we stand, the fight of labor 
against feudalism won its bravest battles. 
As long ago as the fourteenth century the 
forty thousand weavers of Ghent gathered 
here in the Friday Market to defend their 
liberties. They made war on kings and 
dukes in those old days when Ghent, with 
its one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
inhabitants, was the largest city in Europe. 
They knew the strength there is in union. 
They proved it, too, in many a battle on 
this old market-place, when Van Artevelde 
led them or the evil Duke of Alva attacked. 
For many a long year they kept intact the 
old communal liberties of Ghent. 

‘*Now all that lives only in the dusty 
pages of history—pages that no one reads.’’ 

We had left the square and turned 
down a little street that led to the Lys, 
or perhaps a branch of the Scheldt. There 
are sO many rivers and canals in Ghent 
that I am not quite sure. Near a stone 
bridge stood a rusty old cannon, bigger 
than ‘‘Mons Meg’’ of Edinboro’. 
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‘*That is the last souvenir of the old 
days when the weavers of Ghent carried 
arms; they took it from a marauding Duke 
of Burgundy,’’ said my companion. I 
stroked the grim sides of the cannon which 
had barked for democracy in feudal days. 

‘It is called ‘de Dulle Grietje’-—‘Mad 
Meg,’ ’’ said Mr. Debaeker. 

The editor had to return to his office to 
put the newspaper to bed, before his day’s 
work was over, but he had an hour to give 
me. Within a few steps was one of the 
branch cafés owned by the Vooruit, and 
we went there to drink a cup of coffee. 
It was a bright little room with a sanded 
floor, tables and chairs, a small black-and- 
gilt bar in the corner and a tall porcelain 
stove. There were no guests present, only 
the old smiling woman in a Dutch cap, 
behind the bar, and her pretty, modest 
daughter who served us. 

‘*The society owns three larger cafés and 
a number of these small bars, where our 
people can come and drink beer or coffee, 
play cards, amuse themselves in their own 
said Mr. Debaeker. 

Our coffee, served in broad blue cups, 
cost us two cents apiece. 

‘*Then we have, as you know, the big 
department store,’? my companion ex- 


” 
way, 


plained, ‘‘and in addition seven grocery- 


shops, four pharmacies, a large bakery, 
with a number of branch shops, a coal- 
yard, the printing-shop, a library with 
branch reading-rooms, a large hall for con- 
certs and meetings, a shoe factory, a cloth- 
ing factory, and the educational clubs of 
which I have spoken. Almost every even- 
ing there is a concert or theatrical perform- 
ance, a lecture or something of that kind, 
either in the big féte-hall or in one of the 
clubs. ’’ 3 

‘*And are the buildings owned by the 
society ?’’ 

‘* Almost all of them; a few of the branch 
shops are rented; in time we shall own 
them all.”’ 

Then, as we sat over our coffee, Mr. 
Debaeker explained the plan upon which 
the society is organized. It isso simple 
that it would seem possible to reproduce it 
anywhere. 

The Vooruit was founded with the pur- 
pose of giving its members all necessaries 
of life at the lowest possible price, Upon 
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his entrance each member paid in two dol- 
lars; this coéperative fund was the capital. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
the cost of life in Ghent is far less than in 
even a small town in the United States. 
However, the society was organized with a 
capital of about two thousand dollars. 
Goods were bought in as large quantities as 
possible. They were sold to the members 
at a much lower price than they could be 
bought for in the retail shops of the town, 
the saving averaging about fifteen per cent. 
Beyond this there was a large profit, which 

yas divided every six months among the 
members in proportion to the purchases they 
had made. Thus the man whose bill for 
drugs had been two dollars a half-year re- 
ceived twice as large a share of the profits 
as did he who had expended only one dol- 
lar. I should add that the responsibility 
of each member is limited to two dollars, 
the amount he has paid to join the coéper- 
ative society. Moreover, when a member 
dies his interest in the society is paid back 
to his heirs, unless they care to take up 
his membership. The society is controlled 
by five directors. Each director is elected 
for five years, but the terms of office are so 
arranged that one director is voted for each 
year. You will have noticed that the 
society has in twenty years increased its 
capital from two thousand dollars to four 
hundred thousand dollars. This was done 
year after year, by the members voting part 
of their profits to the general fund. For 
instance, if there was a profit on the six 
months’ sales of twenty per cent., the mem- 
bers would take to themselves five per cent. 
and invest the remainder in the coéperative 
business. It is in this way that the ten 
thousand members of the Vooruit have be- 
come capitalists. 

That the workingman gains in habits of 
thrift is evident enough. What does he 
gain in his outright purchases? It would 
be impossible, of course, to take up every 
item of household expenses. The cost of 
bread is perhaps the best illustration. Let 
me show you what has been done since the 
Vooruit was founded, in 1881. In that 
first year the society distributed to its 
members two thousand one hundred and 
fourteen pounds of bread a week, at a cost 
of three and three-fifths cents a pound. In 
1886 it gave out forty thousand pounds a 
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week at two and two-fifths cents a pound. 
In 1899 two hundred thousand pounds of 
bread were sold each week at an average price 
of two cents a pound. Now if you will 
remember that bread was selling at twice 
that price in the shops of Ghent, and that 
even at two cents a pound the Vooruit 
made a profit, which was divided every six 
months among the purchasers, you will 
realize the tremendous import of that motto 
which is written under the ramping lion of 
Belgium: ‘‘Union makes might.’’ 

It is the only lesson the workingman has 
to learn. They who create the wealth of 
the world may, if they band themselves 
together, take what share of it they will. 
Strikes are not needed. There need be 
only the union of thrift, that brotherhood 
of counsel, that solidarity, which has per- 
sisted in Ghent for seven centuries. ; 

As I listened to my confrtre of the brave 
two-centimes newspaper, it seemed strange 
that all the laboring men of all the world 
had not seen how shrewdly they might 
ameliorate the hard conditions of latter-day 
life. It is compromise, if you will, but it 
There is no wisdom 
And 


is a wise compromise. 
in throwing stones at the Zeitgeist. 
over and over again it should be said that 


the secret of easeful life is united effort 
and united thrift. When I tried to sum 
up my conversation with Mr. Debaeker, I 
said to him: ‘‘ You have organized thrift.”’ 

‘*That and brotherhood,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
and the family. We have created a family 
twenty-five thousand strong. We have 
brought together the workers in all fields of 
life—tailors, cabmen, dock-laborers, grain- 
carriers, watermen, bakers, printers, cabinet- 
makers, sewing-girls—all those who work. 
Our interests are the same, are they not? So 
we have united our interests. And, as you 
say, we have organized thrift. Ah! in so 
many ways! For instance, every six 
months each family receives the pro-rata 
profit on what it has purchased. This 
money is returned in the form of bonds. 
The holder may exchange these bonds at 
any of our shops for what goods he pleases, 
or he may deposit them in the bank, in 
which he may become a shareholder to the 
extent of his deposit. It is a spur to thrift. 
We build for ourselves and those who come 
after us—not only our sons, but the sons 
of our generation. 
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‘* What are we trying for—what have we in 
mind always? This—the thrift that comes 
from union and the progress that comes 
from brotherliness. We want to destroy 
poverty and kill hate in the world.’’ 

It was with a heightened air of elo- 
quence that Mr. Debaeker said these things, 
and I looked at him across our cigar- 
smoke, wondering whether he, too, 
dreamed like the early socialists of some 
ultimate paradise on earth—whether he 
had merely devised a new lullaby for cra- 
dling human discontent. Perhaps he read 
my thought. 

‘*We have only practical aims,’’ he said 
—‘‘bread at two cents a pound and soup 
for every man’s dinner. Our coéperative 
society has scores of functions but all of 
them practical. Every week we have meet- 
ings in our various halls. Sometimes it is 
a lecture, when the men of letters come 
and talk to us. We have listened to the 
best men in Belgium—Camille Lemonnier, 
Georges Eekhoud, Verhaeren—poets, and 
it may-be prophets. Then, we have every 
kind of an association that will bring our 
members into friendly union. It is our 
Vooruit, remember, that supports the sing- 
ing‘societies, our orchestras of young men 
and women, our three gymnasiums, our 
two dramatic clubs, our gatherings for 
political discussion., We teach thrift, but 
also we try to bring to our boys and girls, 
our workingmen and workingwomen, all 
the thought of the day, all the culture 
they are able to understand and assimilate. 
I will give you some copies of our daily 
newspaper, then you will see what I mean. 
You will see the tone of it. We do our 
best to get the broad news of the world, to 
show what workingmen are doing world 
over; to give the fiction, the poetry and the 
literature that will interest our readers, and, 
as well, that will tempt them to read better 
books. We are trying to educate them to 
think better thoughts every day. At night 
our men come into the cafés with their 
wives and babies; they play billiards, 
smoke, read the paper, or discuss politics 
and books. And could you see the re- 
quests for new books that come in to our 
literary committee—books in Flemish, 
French, English and German—you would 
not be surprised to know that we are a 


” 


force in the state. 
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And I was not surprised, for I remem- 
bered that one-third of the Belgium Parlia- 
ment has been elected by the workingmen 
—that they are, indeed, the intellectual 
and therefore uncontrollable minority. 

The next day and the day succeeding I 
wandered through the homes and shops of 
the Vooruit, guided by M. Francois de 
Rycke, a clerk in the Administration 
offices. He recited Verhaeren’s poems to 
me, and told me the heads of a lecture he 
was to deliver Saturday, on ‘‘ Maeterlinck’s 
Debt to Shakespeare. ’’ 

I should like to describe the working- 
men’s homes, their shining windows and 
sanded floors, but they belong to Ghent 
and not to the Vooruit. The members of 
the society choose their homes where they 
will, and live as they please. They are 
absolutely free. They may buy their 
goods where they will and vote as they 
like. They are held together in the 
Vooruit only by the common bond of ad- 
vantage. Codperation is better and it is 
cheaper: so they coéperate—and that is all. 
How much better it is than the usual 
mode of life, will be seen from the fact 
that in two decades not twenty members 
have left the organization of their own 
accord. 

‘*You, who are an employee, and the 
other employees of the Vooruit, how are 
you paid?’’ I asked M. de Rycke. 

‘*Every one of us,’’ he replied, ‘‘ whether 
clerk, shoemaker, tailor, shopgirl, sewing- 
woman, is paid what we call ‘union wages’ 
—that is, the market price of our labor, 
no more, no less. In a word, every em- 
ployee of the Vooruit is paid the wage he 
would receive in a similar employment 
outside. Poverty need not exist,’’? added 
M. de Rycke (and his words still ring in my 
ears, he spoke so strenuously), ‘‘ poverty 
need not exist, for ten thousand poverties 
united form wealth.’’ 

We had visited the bank, and I had been 
shown the method whereby the man who 
will may turn his coéperative profits into 
bank shares. Only one point needs em- 
phasis. The bank has on hand two hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand francs, or 


fifty-five thousand dollars, and of this sum 
all except a trifle over six thousand dollars 
is invested in government bonds. In 
othertwords, the bank is not speculative. 

The Vooruit has no intention of overturn- 
ing any existing system of government; 
it merely wishes to profit by sage coédper- 
ation. 

The last visit I made was to the Feder- 
ation Moysen, that branch of the Vooruit 
which has charge of the ill and helpless. 

In order to put the case as curtly as 
possible, let me suppose that you are a 
member of the Vooruit insured in the 
Moysen branch, and that you fall ill. In 
the first place, you will receive two dollars 
a week during your illness, the gratuitous 
services of any one of the seven best 
physicians in Ghent, and free medicine 
from the society’s pharmacies. And at 
what price? 

In order to. secure the two dollars a 
week in case of illness, you would have to 
pay eighteen cents a year. As for the 
physician, his visits are included, but if 
he is called to your house between nine 
in the evening and six in the morning an 
extra eighteen cents is to be paid for 
that visit. I should say that the 
physicians of Ghent are not paid these 
prices. Averaging the visits they make 
and do not make, they are paid as much 
by the society as they would be for a call 
upon a Gantois countess. 

But figures are dull and useless. 
this should be remembered. 


one 


Only 
Here in the 
old country, in France and Belgium and 


Denmark, where the conditions of the 
worker's life are grim and difficult, men 
have found a way of making life tolerable 
by following the old biblical precept of 
brotherhood and the new _ economical 
method of combination. These stanch 
workingmen of Ghent, as they of Guise 
and Norrebro, have formed a trust. It is 
the best trust in the world, this guild of 
toilers, simply because it happens to be a 
trust of labor, thrift, science and mutual 
confidence. It is shrewd, honest and un- 
selfish; and, as well, it makes the far- 
seeing man think better of humanity. 





THE MASK OF LIFE. 


By VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLovup. 


ITHIN a large envelope addressed to 

Mrs. Jeffrys, was a smaller one 

sealed and marked, ‘‘To be read when you 
are at leisure to receive a friend.’’ 

Marguerite Jeffrys lay back in the 
cushions before her fire and sighed. She 
had been receiving friends all the after- 
noon. She had welcomed, smiled, chatted, 
and, as Bertie Bartel was wont to say, 
‘*stroked the social fur until it purred.’’ 
Now in her one rest-hour, before dressing 
for dinner, the letter which had come by 
the evening delivery was handed to her. 

She closed her eyes, and lazily ignored 
the letter lying beside her. The warmth 
and quiet of her boudoir composed her 
physically; but the atmosphere of a 
crowded afternoon reception lingered, and 
the varicolored movement was before her— 
panoramic, brilliant, yet indefinite because 
suggestive only of the expected. 

Life had become too distinctly a matter 
of adjustment for Marguerite Jeffrys to 
eavil, even in thought, at its many 
demands. The politician who plans his 
campaign and carries it through success- 
fully does not murmur if its details be 
irksome. When her father died she had 
married Bernard Jeffrys as a natural result. 
He represented that inevitable sequence, 
life on an advanced scale, to which most 
women look forward. He belonged to her 
world, her order, and although she was not 
in love with him, she had no objection to 
him; and, what was of more importance, 
she was not in love with another. There- 
fore, in the face of a foreboding horizon, 
which darkened as she pictured it into that 
unpalatable effort at self-support, or ‘‘to 
do something’’—always the most baffling 
outlook to a gentlewoman reared to 
nothing outside of her own environment— 
Marguerite Jeffrys had married in her 
twenty-fifth year. She had found life, on 
the very comfortable. Had she 
been less capable, less adaptive, it would 
have proved decidedly uncomfortable for 
But with beauty, wit, youth, 
money, and a husband who, albeit ap- 
parently given over soul and body to 
quotations in stocks, had the respect of his 
world, who possessed a thorough com- 


do 


whole, 


somebody. 


prehension of their respective attitudes, 
who was never obtrusive, intrusive, senti- 
mental, demanding, nor yet neglectful— 
and who received from her set admiration 
enough to satisfy a vainer woman than she 
—Marguerite Jeffrys was usually spoken of 
as an instance of fortune’s most lavish par- 
tiality. Her friends remained the same 
friends, with the additions that gather 
around one through fluctuations of time 
and travel. She knew to a nicety whom 
she should meet that night at the Maxwells’ 
dinner, even to the literary star who was 
the guest of honor. They were frequent, 
these literary and musical stars. They 
rose upon her firmament every season only 
to be received with acclamation and rele- 
gated to oblivion by the dawn of the next 
and newer sensation. She had stood 
sponsor for more than one collection of un- 
necessary verse, and what had it all 
amounted to? 

She opened her eyes impatiently at 
having surprised herself into mental com- 
plaining. How foolish, how crude! 
What could be the matter with her? The 
clock struck the half-hour, and she vaguely 
recalled a story read to her in childhood, 
a story wherein the little Indian prince 
was bidden to cry for the moon because 
there was nothing else that could not be 
got for him, and he was tired of having 
everything. 

She opened the letter mechanically—so 
many appeals came disguised into her 
hands, every sort of begging, from organi- 
zations to charwomen—and read :— 


‘‘At the outset, do not lay this down 
unread, thinking it to be a vulgar, anony- 
mous appeal, or a love-letter. I have been 
too long your friend to write you that 
which I think would be received otherwise 
than in the spirit in which it is written. I 
have so carefully analyzed your wonderful, 
artistic, complex, yet controlled nature, 
which is being unfolded by time into its 
full beauty and significance, that I trust to 
that inherent nobility which I know so 
well, and tell you why I write to you. 
Were there the least possibility of your 
discovering me, and thereby making an 
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uncomfortable consciousness for you, I 
should not presume to speak to you. But 
I have waited for this time, the time when 
you begin to feel that you are alone, 
when you begin to know yourself, to re- 
alize that you have outgrown those who 
have proved of fleeting interest, and are 
adapting yourself through a habit which 
will inevitably become painful when mo- 
notony, that most dangerous realization to 
one of yourenature, is showing its level 
before you, unbroken, hopeless. A new 
interest has always been inevitable, and is 
now. There is no one to whom you can 
turn for true understanding. Why should 
I not be that interest? I shall not intrude 
upon you, even so far as ever to reveal my 
identity. For, strange as it may seem, I 
should be as loath to accept a response 
from you as you would be to give one. My 
sole object is to be a part of your life, how- 
ever small and unobtrusive a part; of your 
real life, not the side which is ever turned 
outward, that you may feel that there is 
one who understands it in all its phases, 
though they may be hidden, one who 
knows that rare nature of yours, so misap- 


prehended by the many, one who is never 
deceived, even by the exquisite mask of 
I have studied you for so long 
that I have grown to feel a sort of jealous 


your face. 


mental guardianship over you, and no 
child could be more sacred to a parent, no 
sweetheart to her lover, than all pertaining 
to you is tome. Every week, on this day, 
I shall send you a word of assurance, the 
simple assurance of one who is loyal to you 
even in thought, upon whom you can rely 
in thought, and who can speak to you in 
truthfulness and trust. 
‘*Yours.’’ 


Marguerite Jeffrys looked at this incom- 
prehensible letter first in amazement, then 
in disapproval, then in vexation, for she 
failed to arrive at any definite opinion 
about it, which was of itself something 
new to her. Her humor rose to the occa- 
sion and she started to throw the letter 
into the fire, but something stayed her 
hand, a sentence under her eye :— 

‘*When you begin to feel that you are 
alone, when you begin to know yourself 


” 


It seemed impossible that any looker-on, 


however astute, could divine that recently 
a vague sense of solitariness, of apartness, 
of realization that she was facing the in- 
evitable limitations of her life, was wrap- 
ping her around. Yet it was so. She 
examined the letter by the light on her 
toilet-table. The writing was wholly un- 
familiar; a man’s hand, small and cramped, 
albeit clear; a rather literary hand, or that 
of an exclusive nature; a sensitively dis- 
criminating and sincere handwriting. Then 
she opened her dressing-case and _ tossed 
the letter in it, and iocked the lid. 

The letter did not recur to Mrs. Jeffrys’ 
mind until late that night when driving 
looked in at a reception 
after the dinner. Leaning back, with her 
eyes closed, she suddenly remembered 
with a thrill of resentment that the pre- 
sumptuous writer must have been present 
inspecting her, criticizing her. She made 
an impatient gesture, in the darkness. 
Nevertheless, man after man rose before 
her mentally in spite of herself, to be dis- 
missed as impossible, yet one of them it 
certainly was. At any rate, she deter- 
mined, should the preposterous letter come 
again the next week, she could by that 
time discover him and put a stop to it. 

Nevertheless, in the coming week, the 
letter returned to her more 
than once. In vain she told herself that 
it was quixotic, sentimental or actually 
impertinent; the writer had touched the 
truth too sharply at the core to be ignored. 
Before the week was out, Marguerite Jeffrys 
acknowledged to herself that she was being 
bored, that life was trite and its incessant 
round palling upon her. When she went 
out she met the people she had expected 
to see; when she stayed in she received 
them, or sat opposite her husband at the 
table. He had never been so wholly ab- 
sorbed in business, or so inexpressive. Of 
course, she knew that he was pleased when 
she made a good appearance, but something 
an old Frenchwoman had once said to her, 
when in Paris, returned like an unwel- 
come echo: ‘‘Do not be mistaken, my 
child, it is not pride we all want, it is 
love.’’ 

Yet did she want 


home, having 


words of the 


her husband to love 
her? Hardly that. She supposed that in 
his own way he did, but what a way it 


was! When they married she had let him 
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fully understand her relation to him, and 
he had said, ‘‘I appreciate how you feel 
and shall never presume upon your posi- 
tion.’’ 

She knew that he knew she had not 
loved him, and he was willing to marry 
her anyhow. He was satisfied with her 
as she was. He wernt his uneventful, 
silent, businesslike way, and she her social 
routine, and there had never been a ripple 
between them. She began to wish, almost, 
that there might be. He was always ready 
to accompany her when she wished, and 
she always at liberty to go without him 
when she chose. Once the same old 
lady had remarked upon this unusual free- 
dom, and Marguerite Jeffrys had replied 
impatiently: ‘‘Where nothing is denied, 
nothing is desired. I have the misfortune 
to have no wishes.’’ 

‘*And monsieur, your husband, even 
looks on while the Count de A adores 
you!’’ said the Parisian, and Marguerite 
had replied, ‘‘He knows that the Count 
bores me, but if he did not, a fall in the 
cotton market would erase the thought 
of the Count and myself entirely from 
monsieur’s mind, I assure you!’’ 

Now, however, the discerning truth of 
this peculiar letter had struck home at the 
very moment when the tenor of her life 
was becoming unbearably monotonous, and 
a new interest inevitable. Had she 
been a commonplace woman with 
humor, perhaps one of her many adorers 
would have filled the vacancy and played 
the part, but they, too, bored her. One 
week later the letter arrived :-— 


less 


‘*. . ~. Revelation is, after all, only 
realization,’’ it said. ‘‘This occurred to 
me last night while watching you in your 
box at the opera. What absolute slaves we 
are to ourselves and to each other, and 
how little we realize it. Eternally coaxing 
ourselves to feign delight at that which we 
are forced to accept. For this oblivion we 
can thank habit on one side, which fur- 
nishes the narcotic, and whose bondmen we 
are. Take your likes and dislikes, for 
instance: you began by heartily disliking 
certain people, but so molded are we by 
habit that through necessity you have 
well-nigh forgotten all about it. Yet a 
wholesome dislike is not to be despised. 
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We are many-sided, and anything is better 
than neutrality. I should know, for the 
life I live outwardly is wholly neutral, and 
the one which writes to you, and is un- 
known outwardly, is a veritable recluse. 
oe You may say you have no dis- 
likes. That is not so. You tolerate them. 
Your real nature is an extreme one and 
knows little medium. You do not love, 
because there is no one upon whom you can 
lavish your entire affection. For pardon 
me the unavoidable knowledge that you do 
not love your husband. You tolerate him 
comfortably, which is much. Had he been 
jealous you would have flung yourself into 
some violent love-affair ere this, which you 
would have regretted ever after. Many 
have loved you as far as they dared, for it 
is an easy matter to love you. I once 
heard a man say it was too easy to love 
you and too hard to confide it to you. 
This shows your knowledge of the power 
of reserve, and your understanding of men. 
You have too keen a humor ever to have 
married other than as you did, or under 
the influence of a ‘grande passion.’ 

I wonder if my espionage troubles 
you? I deeply (yet fearfully) hope not, 
for there may come a day when you shall 
need the consciousness of me. When you 
begin to vary your inevitable white gown 
by one of another color, I shall know I 
have disturbed you. Until then, this 
weekly letter shall go to you until death 
stopsme. . . .” 


One night at Mrs. Reuter’s, Bertie Bartel 
said, ‘‘May the Jabberwocky rest from his 
labors and sit beside the White Queen?”’ 

‘‘She was very nearly a blue one to- 
night,’’ said Marguerite, making room for 
him on the divan. 

‘*You look pensive, now I think of it,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Who is the man?’’ 

‘*Nonsense!’’ said Mrs. Jeffrys. 
mean that I nearly wore a blue gown.”’ 

‘*Why, when it is so unique to be 
always distinctively white?’ 

‘‘Oh, because’’—she stopped, amazed 
to find the color flaming her face. 

‘*T see,’’ said he, speculatively, ‘‘some 
unlucky beggar doesn’t like the blue one, 
or likes the white one too well. I never 
knew any one who could let a man drop so 
successfully without breaking his neck.’’ 


tl | 
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She considered his guileless blondness 
while he chatted. Could it be? Impos- 
sible! He was too young, too flippant. 
Soon afterward, she was walking through 
the rooms with Alec Reuter, and he said: 

‘*Mrs. Jeffrys, it is awfully good of you 
to appear so interested in the music to- 
night. I know you do not love Wagner 
a rap more than I do. I believe you are 
as consummately bored as I am, but you 
conceal it so well that it is a pleasure to 
watch you!”’ 

She laughingly denied it, and thought 
of the letter. Was it possible? They 
had known each other for years, but she 
knew that his engagement was about to be 
announced, and that he was absorbed with 
another. While driving home, she spoke 
to her husband, who sat beside her: ‘‘Did 
I appear bored to-night?’’ 

‘*You never appear other than to ad- 
” he said. ‘‘Are you tired? 
Would you like to go away? To run down 
to Lakewood?’’ 

She moved impatiently. ‘‘Lakewood! 
It would be the same there, anywhere. I 
find no difference She stopped. 
How pettish, how childish, it sounded! 

‘*TIs there anything you wish?’’ he asked, 
as they left the carriage. 

‘*No; in fact, I have nothing to wish 
for,’’ she said, in a half-whimsical way. 

‘*T am glad,’’ he said, politely. 

She sighed, as she went upstairs. How 
kind he was, how inevitably correct. 

When she had sent her maid away, she un- 
locked the dressing-case and opened a letter 
received that evening. It had seemed 
uncanny that the writer should know her 
so well, should discover even those things 
about her nature which were but half 
acknowledged to herself. 


vantage, 


‘‘Who is the bravest,’’ it said, ‘‘yet 
the most cowardly? Who the boldest, yet 
the most fearful? Who the fleetest of 
thought, yet the most doubtful? Who 
the wisest, yet the most foolish? Who 
has such sight, and who (thank heaven!) 
such blindness? You guess aright, the 
But, stay, I have not yet said that 
Iam your lover. True, I have not said I 
am Who, so well as Love, knows 


lover. 


not. 


the hunger of the heart, who its satiety? 
Who else can feed upon such frugal fare 
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and live—upon a thought, a word, a 
barren hope? Alas, it is love alone who 
can be, at once, king and slave, tyrant and 
suppliant. Suppose, all unannounced, the 
beggar should cast aside his rags and stand 
before you king? . . .”’ 


She threw the letter back into the box 
and closed the lid, casting the words from 
her, but they would return, and she did 
not destroy the letter. All through the 
following week she was conscious of a 
subtle undercurrent of anticipation. She 
found herself studying the men around 
her with new interest, to discover if the 
writer were among them. She experi- 
enced a wholly novel sensation of youth, 
almost of girlishness, which is ever dor- 
mant, ready to awaken when a woman has 
aught in her heart to conceal. None knew 
better than she the power of mystery, of 
elusiveness, and she knew that it was for 
that reason, perhaps, that the situation in- 
terested her. But why should it not? 
What could prevent the knowledge that, 
when she dressed at night, it was for one 
who would see her, not with the impartial 
eyes of the many, nor yet the prejudiced 
gaze of others who admired her most, but 
with the discriminating vision of one who 
refused to be deceived by her moods? Mrs. 
Jeffrys was experiencing a baffling, and 
therefore a new, sensation. 

When the next letter came, she was 
alone, and be it known she rather ex- 
pected a declaration, a love-letter, and 
was ready to be disillusioned and disap- 
pointed. On the contrary, it gave no such 
sign, but was full of mental vitality, color, 
humor, with that sense of intellectual 
sympathy so precious to one whose intellect- 
ual life has been without response. It 
seemed as though the unspoken questions 
of her mind were being answered, and the 
falsity of her life were laid bare under the 
searching vision which read her so unerr- 
ingly. She recalled how mechanically she 
had agreed with every one else about the 
play of the night before, passing over such 
idiosyncrasies as appealed to her and talk- 
ing mainly of the star’s last divorce. A 
paragraph in the letter said: 

‘¢ ~~) ..)~6dsXknew that you were realiz- 
ing, as I was, the glory of Shakespeare, and 
how marvelous a thing it is after all to 
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have conceived such a possibility, which 
becomes real when presented to the eye. 
The combination of forces in the court 
scene, for instance, the harmony of it— 
that free, Greek rabble, always voicing— 
moving between the King and the outcast 
Queen like the fatal tide of ignorance that 
must ever be turned before justice is 
reached. For is not ignorance the most 
cruel thing in the world? . — 


Gradually Marguerite Jeffrys ceased to 
deny to herself that she waited for the 
letter with something akin to expectancy. 
The absence of the personal element, of 
all pose, the baffling impossibility of call- 
ing up any physical image of the writer, 
of grasping any tangible opinion concern- 
ing him—all lent fuel to the imagination; 
and, too, there came that consciousness, 
perhaps of the maternal instinct, of pos- 
sessing something wholly her own, yet 
something which made no demands. 

The letters that followed were never the 
same in tone. There was always the ele- 
ment of the unexpected about them. One 
would lead her to think that the next 
would surely commit the writer to some 
definite avowal, or disclosure; the next 
would prove wholly elusive, opening a new 
channel of thought, suggestive and in- 
spiring to her. But the writer’s incognito 
remained absolute. At last, one day he 
wrote :— 


‘*. .  . Every one has his willingly 


weak moments. It is a little mental 
coddling we allow ourselves. Not the 
fortunate, such as yourself, but such as 
I, the irretrievably lonely. Well, I con- 
fess to the wilful weakness of an intense 
longing that is upon me. Surely the 
realm of silence is not abolished to be- 
yond the grave, for in my life it is bound- 
less, and the longing is this—to receive 
some expression which will tell me if you 
read my letters, or if they are destroyed 
unread. This is all. If I receive none— 
and I know that you would not grant it 
unless you freely wished to do so—I shall 
take it for granted that you have never 
seen these words, but have destroyed the 
letter; or again, that you are displeased 
at my presumption. Now, I shall risk 
making you my eternal foe (no, no—not 
that!) and ask if you believe in my loyalty 
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and sincerity. Do you read the letters, 
or are they destroyed? At least, I may 
know thus much. And if I may, it will 
be with so sacred a sense of gratitude—oh, 
from my soul, so deep a sense of gratitude 
that—well, never mind! Play to-night 
that it is a Venetian carnival, and not the 
grand opera—for I suppose you will go. 
And if I may know this which I ask, will 
you wear or carry something scarlet about 
you? . — 


That night, Marguerite Jeffrys appeared 
in her box all in white—regally, radiantly 
white. There were pearls in her hair, 
and her arms and neck were bare. 

‘*Vive la Reine Blanche!’’ said Bertie 
Bartel, arranging her white cloak on the 
back of her chair. Then as she leaned 
forward to speak to some one in the ad- 
joining box, she unfurled a fan of scarlet 
feathers and laid it upon the edge of the 
box. That was all. 

After this, the letters were full of 
deepest reserve, the very eloquence of 
silence. This restraint impressed her with 
a strength hitherto not experienced, as of 
something real, something to rest upon, 
something as vital as the blood in her 
veins. Little by little she felt that the 
letters had appealed to all that was best in 
her nature, all that was strongest; they 
buoyed her mentally, they seemed to mir- 
ror all that she might be rather than to 
exaggerate what she was. They held be- 
fore her the vision of herself, a result of 
her possibilities; and she began to guard 
herself, to go softly lest she should in some 
light manner fall short of that which she 
seemed to him to be. And then—— 

There stole into them something like a 
fragrance long suppressed, too strong and 
too sweet not to evade the barrier of words 
—something tender, intangible, appealing, 
suggestive, determined — something that 
thrilled her as with pain, but with pain 
that was exquisite. She began to move 
as in a dream, to fear to know more, be- 
cause of the sweetness of uncertainty. 

It was just at this time that Marguerite 
Jeffrys’ husband died. He was killed in 
an accident on the cars. In the excite- 
ment of that terrible day when he was 
brought home to and in the many 
demands following, she had scarcely time 


her, 
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to give way to the sorrow that she sin- 
cerely felt. Her grief was real, but not 
keen. Their lives had been lived so 
utterly apart, their personalities so divided, 
that other than the respect and gratitude 
in which she held him, and the depend- 
ence which habit had enforced, it was im- 
possible she should experience bitter grief 
at his death. 

When evening came, however, and she 
the silent house, with the 
quietly moving servants, she experienced 
sense of loneliness. She had 
been so surrounded with the certainty of 
his protection that she was for the first 
time actually solitary. When the clock 
struck, she vaguely remembered that it was 
the day for the letter from her unknown 
friend. With this memory, she realized 
that had grown older of late and 
better able to stand alone under the loss of 
her husband than she would have been six 
before. What had wrought this 

The answer, in thought, was like 
an unseen touch upon the hand, and with 
it, the evening mail was brought to her. 

She hastily looked over the pile of let- 
ters, but for the first time the weekly letter 
Something in her 
throat seemed to arise and stifle her. She 
had thought that at this time; if at no 
other, the writer would not fail her. She 
instinctively moved toward the room where 
her husband’s body lay, and in the hall 
she met his man coming toward her with 
a letter. This man was an old servant 


was alone in 


a horrible 


she 


months 


change? 


was not among them. 


deeply devoted to his master, and there 
were traces of profound sorrow upon his 
He bowed silently and handed her 
a letter, and in spite of herself her heart 


face. 


bounded. It had come, then, and had 
overlooked. She entered a 
dressing-room adjoining that of her hus- 
band, and stood under the light to open 
it, and read this:— 


only been 


‘* This once shall I speak to you again, even 
though it shut the gate of heaven to me 
forever. It is not my will to speak to you 
now, for I have learned of late that there 
is that which is stronger than the human 
will, stronger than life or than death, and 
in spite of me it speaks to you to-night. 
Oh, I pray you listen to me, for I am 
alone in the desert and starving, starving, 
not for words of yours—God help me, I 
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know too well that they will never be 
mine—but starving for utterance. Since 
there is no other comfort, I can at least cry 
out once, I love you so. I love you so, 
that it is useless to masquerade any longer, 
for every word I write must tell you. It 
goes from me’ in every breath I draw, and 
if I continue to send you letters you must 
discover me, and I avert mine eyes before 
the meaning of that. Now that I have 
broken my word, and the bond of silence, 
I shall write to you no more. For the 
thought of you and love for you wraps me 
round until there is nothing else on earth 
for me, except pain, with which I am one. 
I have eased my heart by writing you these 
letters. It was my sole salvation, and I ask 
you to forgive me, now that I shall never 
write again, for now I can conceal no longer, 
and for this reason by no sign shall I ever 
again approach you—no, not by a written 
word. The letters must cease, although I 
had thought to write them still. I may not 
even mail this one, though I am pitifully 
weak. Perhaps I can destroy it and let 
silence again be the eternal bar between us. 
The grains of comfort have been few, but I 
thank you for them from mysoul. I have 
lived upon them. My dear love—good-by.’’ 


The realization of what she lost in losing 
the sustaining power of this unknown 
friend was too sudden, too crushing, to be 
otherwise than benumbing. Mechanically, 
with the letter in her hand, she turned to 
the room where her husband lay, and stood 
beside him, as though even his bodily 
presence was something upon which to 
depend. As she stood with the new and 
awful sense of solitude pressing upon her, 
she looked down upon the mask 
molded by the great magician; it seemed 
as though a wonder had been wrought, 
making it masterful, delicate, beautiful. 
Suddenly there came a sound. The old 
servant stood behind her striving to speak. 

‘*Madam,”’’ he said, ‘‘I think better to 
tell you that I have just now found the 
letter which is addressed to you, in the 
pocket of Mr. Jeffrys’ coat.’’ 

He went out and closed the door. 

Like light striking upon a sword, words 
smote through her brain—‘‘ This weekly let- 
ter shall go to you until death stops me.”’ 

She fell upon her knees with a bitter 
cry, her arms thrown over him. 


serene 
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HOW THE COLLEGE-‘‘ MAN ’’ NUISANCE IS TREATED. 














pyright, 1900, by Arthur Young. 


A RIDE SUCH AS DANTE NEVER TOOK 





336 HIPRAH HUNT'S JOURNEY THROUGH THE INFERNO. 
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(To be continued.) 











GREAT EVENTS : 


By THE WORLD'S Most FAaMOuS CARTOONISTS. 





SWALLOWING THE BRYAN PILL, 
From the New York Heraid. 














“SORRY FOR YOU, MY LITTLE FRIENDS, BUT ME AND MY 
PARTNER HERE HAVE AN ARRANGEMENT THAT 
WON’T PERMIT ME TO HELP you.” 


From the New York World. 









HUMOR AND SATIRE. 








Sl Moa bia ‘ Boal sit sisi 

ON THE TRIUMPH OF “ BOBS.” 

The British coat of arms by telegraphic description. 
From the Minneapolis Journal, 


UNCLE SAM: “ Well!”"’ 
From the Washington Star, 






GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 
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THE WAVE OF PROSPERITY. 
From the Denver Times. 
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THE PEOPLE'S SLATE. THE THREATENED ECLIPSE 
From the National Watchman, From the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 









GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 
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| PAY, Pi PAY, Pay. 





THE FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE. 
Fiom the New York World, 
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THE BOERS' APPEAL FOR SYMPATHY. SALISBURY'S LITTLE JOKR. 
From the Chicago News. From the Chicago News. 














GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 





THE BrRiTIsH Lion: “Hooray! Uncle Sam has stopped 
tail-twisting !"’ 


A TRIUMPH OF MONARCHY. 
From the Chicago Record. From the Pittsburg Dispatch, 





CHORUS OF WEARIED AFRICAN GENERALS: “‘ Will he get the slice?” 
From Kladderadatsch, of Berlin, 

















GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 














From Judge, of New York, 
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GO TO THE BOTTOM OF IT. 
from the New York Herald. 








GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE, 
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BOER ENVOYS CALL ON THEIR FRIENDS IN EUROPE. 
From the Berlin Lustige Blatter. 
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THE FIRE DANCING BEFORE AN AUDIENCE OF UTENSILS, 
From Le Rive, of Paris. 








GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


By THE WoRLD’s Most FAMOUS CARTOONISTS. 
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NO WONDER! 
‘“We shall have a most harmonious convention.’’—Chairmau 
SPRING REPAIRING. Odell of the New York State Republican Committee. 
The Methodist: “Makes a fellow feel like getting hold of From the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
a hammer and saw, doesn't it?” 
The Preshytertan: “Yes, I think I'll just pull off my coat 
and rebuild my old platform." 





From the Minneapolis Journal, 
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Miss Democracy: ‘Keep quiet, can’t you? I am 
A DANGEROUS EXPOSURE. entertaining company.” 











From the Chicago Daily News. From the Denver Times. 
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A Republican Cartoon. 
From the New York Herald. 


SUGGESTION FOR A RUNNING MATE FOR MR. BRYAN, 


‘AND SOME HAVE GREATNESS THRUST UPON THEM.” 
From the New York Evening Journal. 


GREAT EVENTS :° HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


A Republican cartoon. 
From the Minneapolis Journal. 





HOW THE DEMOCRATS WOULD LIKE TO USE DEWEY. 





———— 












GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 
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“General, England awaits a new victory !"’ 

“ But my troops are worn out."’ 

* But the stock exchange is in a worry." 

“The brokers worried? Oh, then my men will 
march. Forward!" 








LOVE IS BLIND. 


From Le Rire, of Paris. 
From the Denver Times. 
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‘THE : 5 ee ; m MR. CARNEGIE UNDERSTANDS THAT TRUSTS ARE 
HE BRITISH HAVE TRAPPED THE BOERS AGAIN. ALL RIGHT, IF YOU KNOW HOW TO USE THEM. 
From the Chicago Daily News. 


From the Minneapolis Journal. 





Twe M'KINLEY 


Tue DEWEY 


Tre ROOSEVELT Twe BRYAN 
LEADING FALL STYLES FOR 1900. 
From the Brooklyn Eagle. 





GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 
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HOW THE SPANISH CONCEIVE THE NEW SITUATION. 


PRESIDENT M'KINLEY: “ Here is liberty for you.” 





From Don Quixote, of Madrid. 


“Her Majesty’s flag is the greatest commercial asset in 
the world.’’--Ceci, RHODES. 
From De Weekblad, of Amsterdam. 





WHICH ROAD WILL HE TAKE? 
From the Chicago Record. M KI 








GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 
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TRADE FOLLOWS THE FLAG 
From the New York Wold 


INLBY'S THRBE REASONS FOR ENSLAVING PORTO RICO 
God’s in it; we're in it; there’s money in it.” 
A Democratic cartoon 


From the New York Journal. 





HERE WE ARE AGAIN! A PARTY IN PARTNERSHIP WITH 
THE CHINCH-BUG AND THE LOCUST, DEPENDING ON 
DISASTER AND LOW WAGES TO WIN 


A Republican cartoon 


From the Denver Republican, 
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THE SKELETON AT THE FEAST. 


From the Chicago Daily News. 


SATIRE. 


f, 1900, hy Fudge Company, of J Yor’. 

SOP’s FABLE OF “ JUPITER'S TWO WALLETS." 
_ ‘When Jupiter made man he gave him two wallets ‘ 
for his neighbors’ faults, the other for his own. He threw 
them over the man's shoulder, so that one hung in front and 
the other behind. The mau kept the one in front for his 
neighbors’ faults and the one behind for his own; so that 


while the first was always under his nose, it took pains | 
see the latter. This custom, which began so early, is not 
quite unknown at the present day." 
A Republican cartoon. 
Fiom Judge, of New York. 














WANTED—A RUNNING MaTrR. Is it any wonder that Roosevelt, Bliss, Root, and others, have refused ? 


A Democratic cartoon. 


From the Verdict, of New York. 








GREAT EVENTS : HUMOR AND SATIRE. 





By THE WORLD'S Most FAMOUS CARTOONIsTS. 
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SOME PRESIDENTIA!. POSSIBILITIES, 
frum the New York Heraid, 










GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 
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““MUDDER! DER BRITISH ARE KOMIN’!” 
From the New York World. 
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AS THE BRITISH VIEW IT. 
From the Ottawa Daily Free Press. 








> Panvane Fay 








ON THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE AFTER A VICTORY. _ 
From Le Rive, of Paris. . 











GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 














t, 1900, by Keppler & Schwarzmann. 
OUR ‘INFANT INDUSTRIES." 

Why can’t they be content with the half they make honestly? 
From Puck, of New York. 
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PARIS IS GETTING READY FOR US 
Fiom the Chicago Daily News. 











GREAT EVENTS: 


HUMOR AND SATIKEL. 




















REPUBLICANISM THEN AND NOW. 


From the New York Herald. 
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A DEMOCRATIC CARTOON. 
From the Tacoma Sun, 





“I DON'T BELIEVE I CAN CATCH 17."—IHit/liam /. 
Rr ‘an, 


From the Chicago Record. 





Drawn by 
B. West 


Clinedinst. 


“HER YOUNG, GRACIOUS FIGURE TWINED IN A SORT OF RHYTHMIC MEASURE.” 


(See * The Story of Annabel Lea."') 











